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EDITORIAL 


The exasperation which Mr Aneurin Bevan used to arouse in 
his friends, as well as his enemies, is being replaced by feelings 
of pity. He has made such a hash of things. He tried to show 
that he would make a stronger, more appealing, more dis- 
cerning leader than Mr Attlee or his possible successors. What 
he has proved, to the delight of his enemies, the chagrin of his 
friends, and the regret of many who stand between the camps, 
is that of all the prospective leaders of the Labour Party he is 
the least fitted to command. He has not the kind of tempera- 
ment which men will trust in a crisis. 

At Scarborough his cause had done well, not through his 
advocacy, for he was not allowed to speak, or through that of 
his friends, which ruined a strong case; it did well because the 
fears which even the supporters of German rearmament cannot 
repress play on every tender and tremulous heartstring in the 
Labour breast. But the vote at Scarborough was not cast solely 
on the German question. It was also a vote of confidence in the 
leadership of Mr Attlee, Mr Morrison and Mr Gaitskell. That 
was why, against the odds, they won their majority. Labour 
would rather have Attlee, even if he is wrong, than Bevan, 
even if he is right. Yet the voting was so close that Mr Bevan 
need have sacrificed none of his dignity. A statesmanlike speech 
at the Tribune meeting, a sombre warning of the high serious- 
ness the theme deserved, would have restored what little 
prestige he had lost at the conference. Instead he delivered an 
angry rant that dismayed his followers, upset some of his most 
loyal friends, and brought his standing in the country to its 
lowest point. 

It is a tragedy for the Labour movement, as well as for 
Mr Bevan, that his temperament is so unstable. The Party is 
dangerously short of working-class leadership. Let a flicker of 
it appear, as in Mr Sam Watson at Scarborough and in his 
newspaper articles, and the serious press immediately begins 
to consider whether he should not be given high office in the 
next Labour Government. The Party needs men of imagination 
as well as calculating planners. To-day the latter are plentiful, 
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while the former are scarce. This unbalance may be dangerous 
for the country. The right wing of the Party, which substitutes 
for the socialism in which it does not believe a Fabian fondness 
for rigid control of industry and giant organizations, and has 
yet to learn from the errors of the last Labour Government 
what are the limitations of planning, could be as big a menace 
to the well-being of the country, and the happiness of its people, 
as are the doctrinaire left-wingers. The only lesson which 
appears to have been learned from experience of government 
is a mere electoral one: that nationalization catches no votes. 
There was a hope once that Mr Bevan’s freedom from the guilt 
of a middle-class past, and his ability to think freely outside 
the orthodoxy of Transport House, might be used to put more 
humanity and liberal tolerance into British socialism. Just as 
his old comrade in dissidence, Stafford Cripps, injected into 
the Party some awareness of the need for industrial efficiency 
and higher productivity, so Aneurin Bevan, with his different 
gifts, might have persuaded his more austere colleagues that 
people will not stand for bureaucratic regulation of their daily 
life even in the name of socialism. 

“Mr Bevan’s parliamentary gifts, his appeal to the back- 
benchers and the Party rank-and-file, had already brought the 
leadership of Labour within his reach when he resigned from 
the 1951 Government. That was a fatal error. He now talks 
ceaselessly of his prescience. He predicted — and he believed — 
that the arms expenditure America was forcing on Europe 
would bankrupt her. Every other politician in Europe was 
willing to humour the Americans, knowing that in the event 
they would not be called on to do anything so self-defeating. 
Mr Bevan then cast himself for the role of the solitary rebel. 
He was not fitted by his disposition for such a part. He is an 
almost morbidly sensitive man, and he should have known 
that orthodox Labour has a useful stock of gags and whips, 
and even a hangman’s rope for the recalcitrant. Labour is 
always a disciplined party before it is a democratic one. 
Mr Bevan, badly advised by the cronies whose friendship he 
needed to make his isolation endurable, tempted by the cheers 
of the heterogeneous collection of cranks, dissidents and 
jackasses who have straggled behind his banner, has made 
himself, to the public if not to the Party, the most misunder- 
stood man in the Labour movement. He is regarded by the 
electorate as an illiberal hothead, sour, savage and abusive, 
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an enemy of America, a sympathiser with Communism. 
People have come to believe that, given the leadership of the 
Party, he would both jeopardize the Atlantic alliance and, 
bankrupt the country. This false picture has been created not 
so much by the ‘capitalist press’ as by himself. Even his superb 
work at the Ministry of Health is forgotten by the general 
public. Inside the Party, people are tired of his tantrums. 
Perhaps he is tired of them himself. One must hope so. If even 
for a year he could hide his vanity, forget his brilliance, show 
that he has a bit of common-sense, and exercise in public the 
gift of charm he displays in private, he might yet recover the 
prestige he has squandered. 











TERMS FOR PEACE 
Richard Lowenthal 


The cold war has this in common with ‘real’ war that it is 
more difficult to end than to begin. One can start a war by 
a simple act of will; to end it, except in the case of unconditional 
surrender, requires an agreed solution of outstanding con- 
flicts. What we have come to call the cold war is more than 
propaganda warfare between opposed ‘ideological’ camps: it is 
rooted in a failure to find diplomatic solutions for a number 
of definite conflicts between the two power blocs, and the 
consequent attempt of both sides to shift the balance of power 
by all means short of world war — including competitive 
armaments, military threats and local acts of violence. It could, 
therefore, be ended even though the ideological strife con- 
tinued, and the burden of competitive armament and fear 
could correspondingly be lightened. But this desirable result 
can only be obtained if the major outstanding conflicts find 
their agreed diplomatic solutions. 

These remarks are prompted by the mounting evidence of a 
shift in the methods of Soviet strategy — a tendency to rely less 
on crude military pressure, and more on political manceuvering. 
One possible interpretation of this shift is that the Soviet 
leaders may now genuinely wish to liquidate the ‘cold war’ 
in the sense here defined, if only they knew how this can be 
accomplished ; from which it follows that if such a wish on their 
part really does exist, it would be to our advantage to meet it 
by offering reasonable terms for a settlement of the major issues 
of conflict; and that the time has come for the West to devote 
serious thought to working out such terms, with three related 
purposesin mind : asa means to discover whether the Soviet feelers 
now thrown out are evidence of a genuine change; as a necessary 
contribution to peace if they are; and as the best defence against 
being out-manceuvred by Soviet peace propaganda if they arenot. 


I 
The only major, tangible change in Soviet foreign policy 
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during the first year after Stalin’s death was the decision ‘to 
conclude an armistice in Korea by accepting the previously 
rejected Indian proposals on the prisoners-of-war issue. But the 
same year saw two other major changes in the Soviet position 
which were bound to affect foreign policy: official recognition 
of the seriousness of the agrarian crisis throughout the Soviet 
empire, and the explosion of the first Soviet H-bomb. The first 
led to strong pressure against continuing the arms race at an 
ever-increasing pace; the second greatly strengthened Soviet 
self-confidence and diminished the Kremlin’s fear of ‘preven- 
tive war’. Growing awareness of the gap between the words 
and deeds of the new American Administration must have 
operated in the same sense: by the time Mr Dulles launched 
his memorable formula about meeting local attacks by ‘massive 
retaliation’, the Russian leaders were no longer deceived. 

On this basis Soviet diplomacy has developed a far greater 
flexibility in the past six months, beginning roughly with the 
Geneva conference. It was perhaps not difficult to accept a 
compromise in Indo-China which in substance consecrated a 
Communist victory; yet the victory could have been made 
more complete, and the paralysis of French policy in Europe 
prolonged, if Russia and China had decided to continue 
fighting, at the risk of shocking the Asian neutrals and destroy- 
ing the ‘peace atmosphere’ they had so patiently built up. In 
Europe, the conclusion of the Balkan military alliance was 
answered by continued efforts on the part of the USS R and 
its satellites to ‘normalise’ diplomatic and trade relations with 
their neighbours, including the recognition by Bulgaria of its 
reparations debts to Yugoslavia and Greece, the repatriation 
of Greek children abducted during the civil war, and the 
closing down of Moscow’s anti-Tito radio station. During 
the same period, private travel across the border . between 
East and West Germany was permitted to increase to a point 
where 300,000 West Germans visited the East, and 400,000 
East Germans the West, during the month of August alone. 
Applying to a divided nation, this was the most striking case 
of a general tendency to replace the ‘Iron Curtain’ of recent 
years by more flexible forms of control; the former rigid 
concepts of military security for a ‘forward area’ have 
given way to recognition of the political usefulness of East- 
West contact. Even the conclusion of the London agreement 
on a new frame-work for West German rearmament produced 
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no reversal of this policy. On the contrary, it evoked a hint 
from Mr Molotov that he might be ready to discuss proposals 
for free all-German elections — which he had rejected in Berlin 
last February — and an offer from Mr Vyshinsky to discuss the 
Anglo-French disarmament proposals which he had dismissed 
in June. 

Only in the Far East, where China and the United States 
are still without diplomatic relations, has there been no com- 
parable change in the methods of Soviet policy. Chou En-lai 
has continued since Geneva to pay far greater attention to 
neutral Asian opinion than ever before, as shown by his visits 
to Nehru and U Nu; but he has reacted to the Manila Pact in 
classical cold war style by openly championing subversion of 
the Siamese Government, and, less openly but undeniably, he 
has continued to support the Communist guerillas in neutral 
Burma. Moreover, the Chinese Government has deliberately 
chosen to turn Formosa into a new danger spot of world 
politics, by proclaiming its intention to ‘liberate’ the island by 
force, in the teeth of United States protection; and Moscow 
has given at least moral support to this new campaign. 

In trying to decipher the meaning of the new trend, two 
extreme interpretations can be ruled out at once. To start with 
the optimistic fallacy: there has not been any basic change in 
the nature of the Soviet régime since Stalin’s death. On the 
contrary, parallel with the changes in foreign policy there has 
been a remarkable consolidation of the régime, following the 
period of uncertainty and flux in the wake of the succession 
crisis; there is no sign of any weakening in the supremacy 
of the Party, or any revision of its permanent long-term 
objectives. On the other hand, it is foolish to dismiss the 
changes as purely verbal, a mere dressing-up of an unaltered 
policy in more pleasing words. The fact that the fighting in 
Korea and Indo-China has been ended, that frontier control 
in Europe has been relaxed, that the offer of negotiations and 
the lure of trade have replaced the threat of reprisals at least 
in Russia’s European policy, implies a definite shift of priorities 
from the use of primarily military to that of primarily political 
means. 

Elimination of the extremes, however, still leaves us with 
two possible ways of analysing the new policy. We may conclude 
that the Soviet bloc is still trying to resume the offensive which 
was stopped in Europe in 1948-49, at the time of the Berlin 
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blockade, the Greek civil war, and the break with Tito — but 
that, having at last realized how much its threats have helped 
to weld its opponents together, it is now seeking to divide them 
by flexible tactics in order, later, to destroy them one by one. 
The deliberate baiting of the Americans over the Formosa 
issue, in which they enjoy little sympathy from their allies, 
would tend to support this view. Or we may think it possible 
that the new rulers have genuinely accepted the end of the 
post-war offensive, are willing to settle down within their new 
borders for a lengthy period (until the ‘inevitable crises’ of 
capitalism offer a major opportunity for further advances) and 
are anxious to devote their maximum energies in the meantime 
to internal consolidation. On the first assumption we are 
witnessing a mere change in cold war tactics, though a major 
one; on the second we are faced with a change in strategy 
amounting to a desire to end the cold war. 

The evidence available so far does not permit a definite 
conclusion. Nor can we be certain that whatever choice was 
made in Moscow is already final. Even apart from possible 
disagreements within the new ‘collective leadership’, of which 
there have been occasional hints, and possible differences 
between the Russian and the Chinese outlook, we must remember 
that the ending of the cold war does not depend on one side 
alone. Western ability to remain united in the face of the new 
flexible Soviet tactics, and Western willingness to work out 
realistic peace terms, may in their turn be major factors in 
deciding how far the ‘new course’ will go. 


II 


It would appear that the West has at the present time reached 
a degree of diplomatic and military cohesion which is favourable 
to an effort to reach a cold war settlement; but this cohesion 
is still precarious and can easily be lost again if the effort is 
not made in.the near future, and if the Communist powers 
are left in sole possession of the initiative for peace. 

The first part of this suggestion may seem unduly optimistic 
if the recent stresses within the Western alliance consequent on 
defeat in Indo-China and the death of EDC are recalled. 
Yet the truly remarkable thing about both crises surely was 
the manner in which they were overcome. In Indo-China a 
position that had long become untenable has been written off, 
without any of the major immediate repercussions on neigh- 
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bouring countries that the alarmists had feared; and in so far as 
further Communist advances in South-East Asia may again 
take military form, an insurance against them has been taken 
out by the SE A T O pact. In Europe, though the demise of 
EDC was at first widely described as a major Communist 
victory, it was in fact nothing more than the long overdue 
liquidation of a rigid ideological concept based on a rare 
collection of delusions; while to safeguard the only practical 
purpose it had been meant to serve: the arming of West 
Germany in a Western framework with French consent, a far 
better agreement — more workable thanks to British participa- 
tion and more flexible thanks to the renunciation of federalist 
shibboleths — was found almost overnight, once Western 
statesmanship had been compelled to free itself from the 
hypnotic formula ‘there is no alternative’. 

Above all, the crises of 1954 have left inter-Allied, and 
particularly Anglo-American, relations in a far healthier state 
than before. In Britain, the shock of the collapse of ED C, and 
the sudden realization of the danger that the Atlantic defence 
organization might disintegrate, made many people more 
acutely conscious of the perennial danger from the East, and 
of Britain’s responsibility for helping to shield Europe against 
it, than they had been for years; and Britain’s new European 
commitment, made possible by this sharpened perception of 
fundamentals, has greatly increased American confidence in 
the value of the British alliance. In the United States, the 
frustration of Geneva has given rise, after a period of bitter 
recrimination, to a more sober appreciation of the limits of 
American power in Asia; during this interval Dr Syngman 
Rhee acquired lasting merit by confronting the diehard 
opponents of any Chinese settlement with the logical conse- 
quence of their policy, for the idea of ‘preventive war’ had 
only to be dragged into the light of day to be decisively and 
overwhelmingly rejected by President and Congress alike. The 
sharp decline of McCarthyism, and the quick silencing of the 
loose talk about arming Germany without French consent 
which followed the defeat of EDC in the French National 
Assembly, are other aspects of the slow retreat from blind 
anti-Communist hysteria in the U S A — a process of sobering 
down which has left American public opinion for the moment 
somewhat limp and apathetic, but has not led to any marked 
recrudescence of isolationism, and which promises to leave 
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the Administration more immune from political blackmail 
and correspondingly better able to pursue the search for sensible 
settlements in co-operation with America’s allies. 

Yet while the London and Manila agreements go far to close 
the major gaps in the system of Western military alliances, 
they also indicate the point beyond which a further concentra- 
tion on military forms of resistance to Communism is bound to 
yield diminishing returns. In Asia, it has proved impossible to 
win the non-committed nations for S E A T O; in Europe, the 
strength of the opposition to the new agreements in both 
France and Germany illustrates the difficulty, in democratic 
countries, of winning popular support for the efforts and 
sacrifices involved in the organization of military defence, 
once the enemy against whom these efforts are directed no 
longer adopts a threatening attitude. The new agreements were 
needed because we must be organized in order to negotiate 
peace, and must remain ready in case negotiations fail; they 
are not enough by themselves, for at this stage we must also 
make a genuine effort to negotiate with our opponents, in order 
to preserve a coherent organization. To stick to a policy 
dominated by military considerations, once our opponents have 
switched to the use of primarily political weapons, is to pursue 
an illusory concept of strength and to foster the growth of 
neutralism among the nations wearied of the sacrifices and 
fears of the cold war. In this sense, SEA TO and BRUTO 
complete a phase of Western policy which, like the Soviet 
policy that provoked it, is now drawing to a close. In the 
new phase into which we are now moving — whether it really 
brings a settlement or merely amounts to a continuation of the 
cold war by subtler means — they will be valuable safeguards 
in the background, while the forefront may well be occupied 
by organizations such as the Colombo Plan and OEEC, 
which because of the constructive nature of their task can 
include countries bent on remaining neutral in the military 
field. 


III 


So far as one can judge, the shift of emphasis in Moscow 
from military to political methods has not so far involved a 
comparable reduction in the share of resources devoted by 
the Communist régimes to their armaments; nor has there 
been a marked reduction on our side. This is quite natural; a 
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major freeing of resources for non-military tasks will only be 
possible once the cold war is ended - i.e. once the major 
outstanding issues are solved. 

There are three major groups of unsolved issues at present 
pending between the two power blocs. The Asian complex 
concerns the question of recognition of Communist China, the 
related question of the future of Formosa, and the various forms 
in which Chinese military strength threatens China’s neigh- 
bours — ranging from the presence of Chinese forces in Korea, 
through the training by China of Burmese and Siamese 
guerillas, to the general problem of the ‘ overseas Chinese’ 
throughout South-East Asia. The European complex concerns 
the conditions for German unity, and the chances of a dis- 
engagement of Russian and American forces from the centre 
of Europe, including, as a special case, the Austrian peace 
treaty. The disarmament complex concerns the search for a 
method of ending the arms race, both in the fields of atomic 
and of conventional weapons. It is sufficient to enumerate these 
subjects to realize how immensely difficult a settlement is 
bound to be, even assuming that the will'to reach one now 
exists on the Soviet side. Certainly the liquidation of the cold 
war would be a lengthy process even in the best of cases. At 
this stage nobody can offer any ready-made solutions; yet it 
may be useful to indicate some methods of approach. 

The area in which there are at the moment the least signs of 
any diminution of mutual hostility is the Asian one. This may 
well be because Communist China is even now less willing to 
renounce expansion by force, or the threat of force, than is the 
Soviet Union. There is, however, only one way of testing this 
hypothesis — if the United States Government would declare 
itself willing, either before the United Nations, or through 
intermediaries, or in any other way, to discuss terms for the 
recognition of the Chinese Communist Government and its 
admission to the United Nations. It is naive to ask the United 
States, after the Korean war and in the middle of the Formosan 
conflict, to agree to Communist China’s membership in U N O 
unconditionally; it is equally naive to expect a Communist 
government to behave as a peaceful member of the inter- 
national community, while it is unconditionally refused a place 
in that community. Once this form of approach — the discussion 
of terms of recognition and admission — is adopted, all the 
grievances of China’s neighbours can be legitimately raised; 
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while this discussion is refused, the nations of Asia, however 
wary of China, will blame the United States for blocking the 
normal road of redress. There is no point in going into details, 
but it is clear that the terms of a hypothetical settlement would 
have to include a Chinese withdrawal from Korea, which could 
take place in stages and parallel with the withdrawal of United 
Nations forces, and a complete stop of any support for guerilla 
activities in neighbouring countries. It should also be clear 
that recognition of the Peking government would not imply 
the surrender of Formosa, on the grounds that Formosa is a 
part of China in international law. Nobody contests China’s 
title to the island as set down in the Cairo declaration; yet the 
separation of this part of China from the rest is the result of 
the same process which has led to the emergence of the Com- 
munist government on the mainland — the civil war. If the West 
recognizes that the Chinese mainland has become Communist, 
and withdraws support from Chiang Kai-shek’s exile govern- 
ment, the Communists must recognize that the nine million 
Formosans and the two million Chinese refugees on that island 
do not wish to form part of a Communist state, and that their 
desire for self-government is entitled to international sanction, 
provided the régime stops its raids against the mainland. 

The disarmament issue is the one about which there have 
lately been the most encouraging signs of progress, but in a 
sense it is the most fundamental of all, for it involves the 
ultimate question of mutual confidence. Where the decisive 
weapons of mass destruction are concerned, neither power bloc 
can afford to disarm, short of a system of inspection and 
enforcement so completely watertight as to be incompatible 
with territorial sovereignty. The prospects of agreement on a 
banning of nuclear weapons are therefore much less favourable 
than the prospects of preserving peace, and concentration on 
this aspect, which strikes the imagination but promises little 
success, is itself the mark of a propagandist approach. 

The situation is different, however, with regard to the size 
of the armed forces and the output of ‘conventional’ arma- 
ments. It is conceivable that two power blocs, which are and 
remain divided by profound mutual distrust, may feel com- 
pelled to go ahead full speed with the production of a nuclear 
stockpile and the development of the means of delivery, but 
that in a situation where neither plans, or seriously fears, an 
attack in the near future they might be ready to reduce their 
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armed forces and the current production of their normal 
equipment for the time being. Moreover, such a convention, 
just because it entails nothing irrevocable such as the destruc- 
tion of the atomic stockpiles, and also because divisions and 
airfields are more difficult to conceal than research laboratories 
and secret plants, could fulfil a useful purpose even with an 
imperfect system of inspection: if one side broke the agreement, 
the other could be sure of learning about it fairly soon and of 
being able to take counter-measures before an irreparable 
shift in the balance of power had occurred. Yet the fact of such 
an agreement would in itself greatly reduce the risks of local 
conflicts and would reinforce the tendency to abandon the 
use of local military pressure as a means of political expansion ; 
it would have an effect similar to a territorial disengagement of 
the opposing forces, and might facilitate it. Agreement in this 
field, too, would of course be a matter of hard and prolonged 
bargaining; but in contrast to the attempts to start with a 
nuclear ban, an approach from the other end of the disarma- 
ment complex is at any rate not hopeless, and should be 
seriously and patiently pursued. 


IV 


Lastly there is the related question of military disengage- 
ment. This is, of course, at the heart of the European complex. 
The basis of every Soviet scheme for German unity and 
European security is the demand for a withdrawal of non- 
German forces from Germany. Soviet statements on whether a 
united Germany should be armed or unarmed, whether it should 
be united at once or later, whether a European non-aggression 
pact is compatible with the existence of NATO or not, 
have repeatedly varied in recent years, but this basic demand 
has remained unchanged. In the West, current official doctrine 
holds that such a disengagement is not desirable. It is argued 
that Western Europe is not defensible without forward bases 
stretching at least to the Elbe, nor without the presence of 
American troops, that the American forces needed cannot be 
adequately garrisoned outside Germany, and that the defence 
of German territory on which the security of Western Europe 
depends could not safely be left to a rearmed Germany alone, 
either because Germany might start a war for her own terri- 
torial demands, or because of the supposed risk that she might 
defect to the Eastern bloc. This is really the core of the Western 
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attitude both to German rearmament and to German unity. 
The former is now urged not in the main as a means of getting 
some additional divisions, but as a way of cementing the 
alliance between a Western Germany that is bound to recover 
sovereign and equal status, and the Western powers. At bottom 
German unity is only desired by the West if it can be achieved 
within this alliance, while the demand for free all-German 
elections is only regarded as a means to this end. 

This Western attitude is perfectly logical in the conditions of 
Soviet military pressure as hitherto exerted on post-war 
Europe; in practice it excludes any compromise on German 
unity while these conditions last. It would, however, be 
extremely dangerous for the West not to envisage the possibility 
that these conditions may change, and not to work out and 
offer alternative policies for that case. Already, the change in 
Soviet tactics has (not so much by specific offers as by the 
general appeasement of popular fears) produced a steadily 
growing undercurrent of West German opinion which is 
opposed to the present rearmament plans and favours an 
attempt at new unity negotiations with the Russians. It may 
be in the power of the USSR to strengthen this current — 
and the parallel trends in France and Britain — by a new and 
alluring offer of terms for German unity and European security, 
and it seems likely at the time of writing that some such new 
offer will be forthcoming before the London agreements are 
ratified. 

A genuine change in the conditions that have so far deter- 
mined Western policy in Germany would have to be acknow- 
ledged if the Soviets were ready to withdraw their troops from 


‘Eastern Germany without leaving a Communist régime in 


their place, and if they continued at the same time an overall 
policy which, by renouncing threats, deprived itself voluntarily 
of the weapon of fear — particularly if progress were made at 
the same time in the field of disarmament. In such a situation, 
the need for strong American land forces on the European 
continent would largely disappear, and German and West 
European land forces (plus a merely symbolic American con- 
tingent and American air cover) would become adequate for 
continental defence. But once this was the relation of forces, 
would there be really a compelling need for a united Germany 
to be formally allied to the West? Would it not be sufficient 
(if such a united Germany was genuinely democratic and 
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independent of Russia) for her to have a limited army for self- 
defence, fixed by a peace treaty, and to be protected by a 
Western guarantee against Russian aggression, as Mr George 
Kennan recently suggested for Western Germany? There 
could well be an equivalent Soviet guarantee at the same time, 
as well as mutual pledges of non-aggression between the 
Western and Eastern blocs. That is the kind of construction 
which was really meant when people talked of a ‘Locarno’ 
solution; it would be the only practicable form of a neutral 
or ‘alliance-free’ Germany. In such a system, aggressive action 
by an independent Germany would be more certainly excluded 
than by any controls within a Western alliance, while a 
German line-up with Russia would in fact be prevented by the 
all-too-lively memories of recent Soviet rule, as well as by the 
overwhelming preponderance of economic and cultural links 
with the West. (It is too little known that, even at the peak of 
trade between Germany and the Soviet Union in the 1920’s, 
Germany’s Eastward trade, though highly lucrative for parti- 
cular groups, was insignificant compared with her Western 
connections, and the same would still apply to-day.) 

All this presupposes, of course, a genuine Russian offer to 
permit German unity in freedom — an offer that so far has not 
been made. Unless and until it is made, we can and must go 
ahead with the plans for arming Western Germany, within 
NAT O and Western Union, as agreed in London. But the 
new treaties cannot bind a united Germany, which does not 
as yet exist; and the people of Western Germany, on becoming 
sovereign in the new framework, will be bound to accept any 
offer of unity in freedom, if and when it arises. If the Russians 
really wish to end the cold war in Europe, and not only to 
continue it by subtler means, they will have to make such an 
offer sooner or later. This means that they will have to accept 
the dismantling of the East German régime by free elections; 
they may find ways of mitigating the shock by first trans- 
forming it themselves, but they cannot escape paying this 
price in substance. Only by paying it can they create the 
pre-condition for a withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Germany and for a ‘German Locarno’; and once they take 
this step the Western powers will not be able in the long run 
to resist such a solution. The position of the West would, 
however, be far stronger if it boldly took the initiative for such 
a settlement, instead of appearing to concede it only reluctantly. 
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TERMS FOR PEACE 


Vv 

In every one of the great unsolved conflicts, then, the road 
to a solution is beset with almost unending difficulties and 
complications — but in every case a possible approach to peace 
can be discerned, In Asia, it must lead through a discussion of 
terms for the recognition of Communist China; in the field of 
disarmament, through a gradual reduction of armed forces and 
conventional armaments; in Europe, through a Locarno 
settlement for a Germany united in freedom. But all this 
speculation on possible settlements is bound to encounter one 
powerful objection: what is the evidence that the Communist 
powers are really willing to tread the road to peace, that they 
would really accept any one of the proposed types of solution ? 
And if there is no such evidence, what is the use of raising false 
hopes and spreading confusion in the Western camp by 
discussing them ? 

The answer must be that there is indeed no evidence of 
Communist willingness to accept any of these terms, though 
there are many signs which can be interpreted in two ways — 
as evidence of skilful manceuvering or of a fumbling search for 
solutions. On balance, it still seems probable that the leaders 
of the Soviet bloc are not yet ready for real solutions and are 
merely trying to continue the cold war by more flexible 
methods. But even on this assumption it is not idle speculation 
or dangerous self-delusion to explore the terms of peace from 
a Western point of view; on the contrary, it is the only means of 
retaining the initiative in the new phase of the political struggle. 

Nothing, indeed, is now more dangerous for the West than 
the attitude which fixes a hypnotized stare on the military 
means of resistance to Communist aggression, decrying any 
thought of a political settlement and leaving the Communists 
a monopoly of peace talk. This attitude is to-day, after years 
of bitter cold war experience, by no means confined to the 
professional military -it is a habit of thought stemming 
from a time when Communist peace talk had only to be con- 
fronted with the facts of current Communist activity to be 
shown up as a trick, until it became a kind of conditioned reflex 
that one must not be lulled to sleep by ‘peace propaganda’. 
In view of the new Communist flexibility, the West can pre- 
serve its unity and cohesion only if its spokesmen remember 
that it is, after all, the free world which has most to gain from 
peace. 
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On all sides we hear warning voices that the Communist 
powers only want a breathing space to solve their internal 
difficulties; that they hope the end of the armament race will 
throw the capitalist world into a desperate economic crisis; 
that peace is their secret weapon for making their opponents 
lower their guard and dissolve their alliances. It is true enough 
that a period of peace will be dangerous if we forsake the 
elementary precautions of research and development in the 
field of atomic weapons, if we allow the unity of the West to 
be disrupted, or if we fail to solve the basic problems of employ- 
ment in the developed industrial countries, and of moderni- 
zation in the under-developed ones. But so far from being 
frightened by this prospect, we should eagerly grasp any chance 
of concentrating at last on the constructive tasks which by right 
should represent the chief content of life in any free society. 

Among all the burdens which the cold war, following on 
the last world; war, has imposed on us, none has been more 
grievous and crippling than the constant compulsion to give 
priority to external defence over internal development. It is 
not just a matter of the distribution of resources, or a choice 
between armaments and social services or ‘Point Four’ aid. 
It is the constant muffling of productive controversy within 
each nation, the sense of having to pull one’s punches within 
hearing of the common enemy, which has gone on for so long 
that many of us are hardly conscious of it any more. The 
curse of totalitarianism is not merely the oppression it inflicts 
on its immediate victims — its threat casts a chilling shadow even 
beyond its borders, stifling the free discussion which is the very 
breath of democracy. If we could make that shadow recede 
by a settlement of the acute issues of the cold war, we should 
at last be able again to devote our main energies to the proper 
concerns of free men. It is an aim well worth striving for. 
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TOYNBEE VERSUS GIBBON 
G. F. Hudson 


The last four volumes of Professor Toynbee’s vast work A Study 
of History* have now been published and have completed the 
exposition of his theory of the rise and fall of civilizations. The 
immense range and discursiveness of this magnum opus, together 
with the fact of its piecemeal presentation to the public, render 
it extremely difficult to comprehend the doctrine in its full 
elaboration or to criticize it as a whole. It is only too easy to 
stray into such fascinating byways as “The Case for the 
Goodman-Martinez-Thompson Correlation of the Yucatec and 
Mayan Chronology with Years of the Christian Era’, or to get 
lost in the intricacies of discussion of the formal categories from 
which Professor Toynbee seeks to construct a framework for 
universal history. It may be more effective, however, for coming 
to grips with the Toynbeean doctrine if criticism is concen- 
trated on a particular issue which is both crucial for the general 
argument and of wide current interest in its relation to the 
major problems of our time. Such a test case is provided by 
Toynbee’s attitude towards Gibbon and his comments on 
Gibbon’s General Observations on the Fall of the Roman Empire in 
the West. Professor Toynbee would probably agree that it 
would be fair to take Gibbon’s outlook as the exact antithesis of 
his own, and the fact that both these philosopher-historians are 
vitally concerned with the fate of the Roman Empire and with 
comparisons between the civilization of Hellenic antiquity and 
that of modern Western Europe — even though at dates 170 
years apart — brings them together to contend in battle for the 
same pass. 

Gibbon, contemplating that dissolution of the Roman 
imperial order which was the theme of his great historical work, 
naturally came to ask himself whether a similar disaster was 
likely in the future to overtake the Europe in which he 
had been born and bred. To this question he returned a 

* Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History. Vols. VII-X. Oxford University 
Press. £7 105. 
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highly optimistic answer. His confidence was based on three 
main considerations. In the first place he believed that the 
absence of a centralized political unity corresponding to the 
Roman Empire*in modern Europe, far from being a cause for 
alarm, was a safeguard against the stagnation and decay which 
he found in the later days of the Roman autocracy. Drafting 
his ‘General Observations’ sometime between 1772 and 1781, 
he wrote: 


It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the exclu- 

sive interest and glory of his native country: but a philosopher 
may be permitted to enlarge his views and to consider Europe 
as one great republic whose various inhabitants have attained 
almost the same level of politeness and cultivation. The 
Balance of Power will continue to fluctuate, and the pros- 
perity of our own or the neighbouring kingdoms may be 
alternately exalted or depressed; but these partial events 
cannot essentially injure our general state of happiness, the 
system of arts and laws and manners which so advantageously 
distinguish, above the rest of Mankind, the Europeans and 
their colonies. . . . Europe is now divided into twelve powerful, 
though unequal, kingdoms, three respectable common- 
wealths, and a variety of smaller, though independent, 
states. .. . The abuses of tyranny are restrained by the mutual 
influence of fear and shame; republics have acquired order 
and stability; monarchies have imbibed the principles of free- 
dom, or at least of moderation; and some sense of honour and 
justice is introduced into the most defective constitutions by 
the general manners of the times. In peace, the progress of 
knowledge and industry is accelerated by the emulation of 
so many active rivals; in war, the European forces are 
exercised by temperate and undecisive contests. 


Secondly, Gibbon argued that, partly because the geo- 
graphical range of ‘barbarism’ in the world had greatly dimini- 
shed since Roman times, and partly because of the new 
armaments at the disposal of European civilization, the latter 
was no longer in serious danger of being overrun by modern 
equivalents of the Huns, Goths and Vandals. 


Such formidable emigrations no longer issue from the 
North. . . . Instead of some rude villages thinly scattered 
among its woods and morasses, Germany now produces a list 
of two thousand three hundred walled towns. . . . From the 
Gulf of Finland to the Eastern Ocean, Russia now assumes 
the form of a powerful and civilized empire. The plough, the 
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hree loom and the forge are introduced on the banks of the Volga, 


the the Ob and the Lena; and the fiercest of the Tartar hordes 
the have been taught to tremble and obey. . . . Cannon and 
: for fortifications now form an impregnable barrier against the 
hich Tartar horse; and Europe is secure from any future irruption 


of Barbarians, since, before they can conquer, they must 
cease to be barbarous. Their gradual advances in the science 
81, of war would always be accompanied, as we may learn from 
the example of Russia, with a proportionate improvement in 
the arts of peace and civil policy; and they themselves must 
deserve a place among the polished nations whom they subdue. 


Finally, Gibbon took comfort from the thought that mankind 
through the ages accumulated knowledge and capacity which 
were too widely diffused to be wholly obliterated even by major 
social and political-catastrophes: 


Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce and 
religious zeal have diffused among the savages of the Old and 
New World those inestimable gifts; they have been successively 
propagated; they can never be lost. We may therefore 
acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion that every age of the 
world has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, the 
happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the 
Human Race. 


In criticism of Gibbon’s ‘pleasing conclusion’, Professor 
Toynbee, writing after an interval of 170 years, has some telling 
points to make. He fairly claims that Gibbon’s picture of 
Europe’s armies being ‘exercised by temperate and undecisive 
contests’ conveys ‘to the ears of Gibbon’s successors in A.D. 1952 
the full measure of the change for the worse in the Western 
Civilization’s prospects since Gibbon’s day’. During the present 
e0- century the nations of Europe have engaged in two struggles i 
ini- which have been fought @ outrance, which have brought immense 4 
ew material and moral devastation, and which have burst all the 
tter bounds imposed on states since the seventeenth century by 
ern recognized international law and the ‘general manners of the 

times’. To-day, with the development of atomic and thermo- i 

nuclear weapons, mankind is faced not only with the prospect of { 
warfare of an unprecedented destructiveness but even with the 
possibility, according to some scientists, of a total extinction of 
life on the surface of the planet through excessive release of 
radio-activity by explosions. In this situation it is no longer 
possible to share Gibbon’s satisfaction in a balance of power 
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among a plurality of sovereign states as keeping the world safe 
for civilization. Nor has recent history confirmed Gibbon’s 
expectation that advances in the capacity to wage war in an 
age of modern scientific technology must always be accom- 
panied by ‘a proportionate improvement in the arts of peace 
and civil policy’. In a time which has coined the ugly word 
‘totalitarian’ to indicate an even uglier new reality, a philosopher 
of history may well regard Gibbon’s optimism of nearly two 
centuries ago as completely unwarranted and as ‘a classic 
example of the egocentric illusion’. 

If, however, Gibbon were to revisit the earth and discuss the 
matter with Professor Toynbee, he might still make a case for 
his views of 1781, subject to certain modifications which the 
hindsight of 1954 would impose. He would probably begin by 
agreeing that he had been too sanguine in his forecast and that 
civilization had run into perils which he had not foreseen. We 
may assume that he would admit that the European wars of 
1914 and 1939 had not been as ‘temperate and undecisive’ as 
European wars, if fought at all, ought to be, and that the 
invention of ‘total’ war, with weapons of mass destruction and 
agencies of mass propaganda, confronted mankind with an 
entirely new problem. He would probably allow that the 
numerous walled towns of Germany were no safeguard of 
European civilization if their inhabitants reverted to the moral 
outlook of the ancient Goths and Vandals, and that the forges 
and looms on the banks of the Volga were of no benefit to 
Europe if their owners, instead of using their power to curb the 
ferocity of the Tartar horsemen, were themselves seeking to 
emulate the exploits of Genghis Khan. He would certainly agree 
that the persecutions of modern totalitarian states represented 
a secularized revival of that religious bigotry and fanaticism 
which his own relatively sceptical and tolerant century thought 
to have left behind for ever. On the other hand, he would 
observe that the majority of nations were still to be numbered 
among those which had ‘imbibed the principles of freedom, or 
at least of moderation’, and that these shared between them 
the highest material standards of living, the greatest economic 
productive capacity and the most advanced scientific ‘know- 
how’. He would infer that if these nations combined together 
for a common defence and maintained their unity, they would 
still be stronger than the forces of regression, and he would be 
confident that if the neo-barbarians could be held at bay long 
enough, the ‘general manners of the times’ would ultimately 
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introduce ‘some sense of honour and justice’ into their 
behaviour. 

It is to be feared, nevertheless, that such a modification of his 
original forecast would not enable him to reach common 
ground with Professor Toynbee. For it would soon become 
apparent as the discussion proceeded that, whereas Gibbon re- 
garded the preservation of Western civilization as an end most 
strongly to be desired, the contemporary historian took the view 
that the worst that could happen to it would be no more than 
it deserved. For Gibbon the higher type of civilization was 
essentially the creation of human reason, and the collapse of the 
ancient Greco-Roman culture was ‘the triumph of Barbarism 
and Religion’. For Professor Toynbee, on the other hand, the 
essence of every civilization is its religion, and the increasing 
secularism of Western civilization over the last three centuries 
has been a kind of apostasy which has rendered its great 
intellectual and material achievements vain and sterile. He 
declares indeed in one passage * that ‘the plane on_which the 
decisive spiritual battle was likely to be fought was neither the 
military nor the political nor the social nor the economic nor 
the intellectual; for in A.D. 1952 the crucial questions con- 
fronting Western Man were all religious’. 

Professor Toynbee’s preoccupation with religious questions 
and his disapproval of the godlessness of modern Western Man 
leads him by a curious process of reasoning to minimize to the 
point of denying the difference between free and totalitarian 
systems in the contemporary world. We are all, he appears to 
argue, so sinful in the sight of God that the Western democ- 
racies have no right to consider themselves morally superior 
to their enemies. Speaking of Nazi atrocities, he writes: f 


A Western nation which, for good or evil, had played so 
central a part in Western history, since the first emergence of a 
nascent Western Civilization out of a post-Hellenic interreg- 
num, could hardly have committed these flagrant crimes if 
the same criminality had not been festering foully below the 
surface of life in the Western World’s non-German provinces. 
The twentieth-century German psyche was like one of those 
convex mirrors in which a gazer learns to read the character 
printed on his own countenance through seeing the salient 
features exaggerated in a revealing caricature. Ifa twentieth- 
century German was a monster, then by the same token, a 


* Vol. IX, p. 449. 
T Vol. IX, p. 433. 
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twentieth-century Western Civilization was a Frankenstein 
guilty of having been the author of this German monster’s 





It is no doubt a salutary corrective to seif-righteousness to 
explain to law-abiding people that they have within their un- 
conscious, or even sometimes in their conscious, minds the same 
urges and impulses which lead some individuals to commit 
murder. But it is still usually regarded as a matter of some 
importance whether people actually commit murder or not. 
Humility may be a cardinal virtue, but it is difficult to see how 
the moral standards of humanity are to be upheld if liberals 
must refrain from condemnation of genocide or concentration 
camps because the same criminality is ‘festering foully’ in their 
own minds. Too lofty an idealism may have the paradoxical 
effect of promoting the worst evil by denying to anybody the 
moral right to condemn it. This idea of human equality in sin 
comes out again and again in Toynbee’s writing. Thus, on the 
theme of modern techniques of propaganda, we are told: 

Education was a two-edged sword which could be used at 
will, by the powers that wielded it, either for opening the 
minds of their fellow human beings to 4 liberating truth or 
for subduing them to a cramping dogma.|At the time of writ- 
ing, when this mental strife between Enlightenment and 

Obscurantism was raging aequo Marte in the ‘democratic’ as 

well as the ‘totalitarian’ provinces of a Westernizing world, 

there was no reason to take it as a foregone conclusion that 

an insidious Propaganda would win a permanent victory 

anywhere over an innate Human Intelligence. 


Professor Toynbee apparently considers the human mind to 
have just as much or as little freedom in Russia or Poland as in 
Britain or America; there is ‘obscurantism’ in Moscow, but so 
there is in London and New York. His lofty impartiality will 
not allow him to show any preference for one side rather than 
the other of the Iron Curtain. He expresses his attitude towards 
Western liberalism by quoting with relish a story about some 
British and American representatives at a conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations who were trying to explain the 
principles of democracy (which Professor Toynbee derisively 
describes as ‘this beatific Western institution’) to a group of 
Chinese. They were reduced to silence by a Chinese woman 
schoolteacher who had studied in England and claimed that 
on railway journeys she had always been able to predict what. 
an Englishman’s opinions would be by observing what news- 
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paper he was reading. Professor Toynbee seems to think that 
this sally was a conclusive refutation of everything that has ever 
been said or written in support of political liberty. It does not 
occur to him that the Western champions — who indeed were 
hardly worthy of their cause on this occasion — might have 
answered that the readers at least got different opinions from 
different newspapers and could freely discuss their conflicting 
views. In China to-day, of course, the schoolteacher, who has 
doubtless by this time become a ‘responsible party worker’, 
would not need to look and see what newspaper anyone was 
reading, for every newspaper in the country propagates exactly 
the same opinion and nobody may controvert it. 

In any great political or military conflict it is always possible 
for two observers equally devoted to the cause which is at stake 
to make divergent estimates of the chances of winning. But 
their estimates are clearly likely to be far more divergent if they 
are fundamentally divided in their sympathies. The difference 
between Churchill and Pétain in 1940 was not simply one of 
military judgement of the odds in the war against Hitler; it 
arose primarily from a disparity in the will to preserve the West 
and its values from Nazi domination. A similar gulf divides 
Gibbon and Toynbee in their attitudes to the civilization into 
which they were born. Gibbon identified himself with the de- 
veloping liberalism of his time, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt where he would stand if he were alive to-day. He lived 
in an aristocratic society at a time, when most of Europe was 
still monarchically governed. But condemnation of arbitrary 
despotic power and of religious intolerance and fanaticism is 
the keynote of his work, and in this age he would undoubtedly 
be on the side of the ‘free world’ against the totalitarian 
challenge, for he would see in the current values and institu- 
tions of the, West the latest phase of the evolution already going 
on in his own day, in contrast to which Hitler and Stalin would 
represent a barbarous regression. Professor Toynbee, on the 
other hand, is profoundly alienated in spirit from the civiliza- 
tion which he has had the misfortune to inherit. His heart 
is in an earlier age of that civilization — the medieval, and he 
disapproves fundamentally of the course its development has 
taken since the latter half of the seventeenth century. He shares 
Mr T. S. Eliot’s antipathy for ‘decent godless people’ and their 
impious works. In a revealing autobiographical passage he 
describes his spiritual revolt in early life against the com- 
placency of ‘an unprecedentedly prosperous and comfortable 
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Western middle class’ which imagined in the days before 1914 
that ‘for their benefit a sane, safe, satisfactory Modern Life had 
miraculously come to stay as a timeless present’, and that their 
world was the goal towards which all creation had previously 
moved. Toynbee found the remedy for this suffocating com- 
placency in the Spenglerian interpretation of history, according 
to which human civilization has been not one but many, and 
each specimen of it must be studied as a separate unit. Thus he 
attained ‘a standpoint from which alone it was possible, in his 
belief, to see in true perspective the whole history of a species of 
Society of which the Western civilization was one, but only one, 
representative’, and he has, according to his own account, 
spent ‘two decades trying to read the map of history from a 
non-Western angle of vision’. 

Professor Toynbee would presumably not admit that it is an 
anti-Western angle of vision; he would say that he has merely 
freed himself from the ‘egocentric illusion’ of regarding one’s 
own country as the centre of the world and one’s own culture as 
the climax of history. He has become the ‘spectator of all time 
and all existence’, raised above the flow of history on a pinnacle 
of utter impartiality. But has he then no values of his own, no 
criterion by which he judges anything better or worse in the 
affairs of men? Indeed he has, but they are values antipathetic 
to those which have prevailed in Western civilization over the 
last three centuries, and it is this that explains his obvious relish 
in ‘taking it out of’ modern Western Man, and his Schadenfreude 
at the spectacle of the latter’s recent tribulations. Western 
civilization is only one of a score of similar ‘representatives of 
the species’; it has no special excellence and is probably if not 
certainly — for Toynbee avoids the complete determinism of 
Spengler — destined to go the way of all the others. It was only 
fully creative when it was thoroughly Christian and has been 
in a spiritual decline every since it began to put its faith in 
reason and science. Toynbee puts in the form of a speculative 
forecast his belief that the age of liberalism is approaching its 
final demise. Thus he asks: 


Was there any virtue in the religious toleration into which a 
Western World, disillusioned by the inconclusive savagery of 
the Wars of Religion, had subsided towards the close of the 
seventeenth century . . .? How long would Western souls 
find it bearable to go on living in an empty, swept and 
garnished house? And now that the discomfort of a spiritual 
vacuum had tempted them to open the door to such devils as 
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Nationalism and Fascism and Communism, how was their 
vaunted latter-day conversion to a belief in tolerance likely to 
stand this test? Toleration had been easy to practise in a luke- 
warm age of Western history in which all varieties of Western 
Christianity had lost their former hold on Western hearts and 
minds, while these had not yet found any alternative objects 
for their frustrated devotion. Now that they had gone 
a-whoring after other gods, would an eighteenth-century 
toleration hold its own against a twentieth-century recrudes- 
cence of a seventeenth-century fanaticism which in Gibbon’s 
naively optimistic belief had been exorcized once and for all 
from the precincts of a ‘polite’ society ? 


But what answer does Toynbee give to his own question 
whether there is ‘any virtue’ in Western religious toleration? 
It is an extremely ambiguous one, but the ultimate implication 
is that there is no virtue at all. Toynbee holds that a religion 
ought not to be intolerant, but he plainly prefers even a 
fanatical persecuting religion to what he describes as ‘ideo- 
logical low temperature’. Thus we are told that Communism 
has ‘fallen into the aberration of lending itselfto the mundane 
purposes of a militant state’, which seems to be a sharp rebuke 
for the comrades, but the practical effect of this disapproval is 
cancelled by Toynbee’s contempt for the ‘beatific Western 
institution’ of political democracy. It is in any case futile to 
reproach Communism for the ‘aberration’ of serving ‘the mun- 
dane purposes of a militant state’, for whereas a spiritual 
religion such as Christianity can exist as a way of salvation for 
individuals without having control over society and the state, 
the Marxist-Leninist faith is essentially political and has no 
meaning apart from the violent capture and exercise of state 
power. The question, however, is not whether Toynbee approves 
of all that is being done in the totalitarian ‘provinces’ of the 
contemporary world, but whether he is concerned to preserve 
and defend the system of civil, political and intellectual liberty 
established in the ‘provinces’ which he himself still inhabits. 
And the only conclusion to be drawn from a reading of his work 
is that he is not. 

It might be supposed that a writer would feel that he had a 
stake in an order of society which permits him without let or 
hindrance to convey his message to the world in ten massive 
volumes, knowing, as he must, that they could not have seen 
the light in Moscow or Peking. But Professor Toynbee appears 
to be haunted by a sense of guilt at ‘having it so easy’ and to 
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suspect that it would be better for his soul if conditions were 
tougher than they are People of intense religious faith have 
always held that lukewarmness and complacency are greater 
dangers to the spiritual life than persecution and oppression. 
The catacombs may be a healthier environment for the 
Christian than cathedral pews, and Nero’s living torches a 
brighter illumination for the faithful than the neon lights of a 
tolerated church. Toynbee does not wish to avert the woes that 
are to come upon the earth, but rather welcomes them as 
opportunities for the spiritual purification of the élite: 


If Christianity was to be requickened in agnostic Western 
souls through a winnowing of the chaff out of the wheat, this 
palingenesia could bé achieved only through suffering. . . . 
Resisting the temptation to hide themselves in the rock and 
facing the blast of the rushing mighty wind that bloweth 
where it listeth, these pilgrims through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death must let suffering do its unhurrying work 
within them till, in the fullness of times and seasons which it 
was not for them to know, they should receive power through 
the anguish of being born of the spirit. 


Obviously, such a thirst for suffering is more likely to be 
satisfied in an age of Hitlers and Stalins than in a Gibbonian 
world of ideological low temperature. Suffering, however, can 
be incurred not only by emulation of the passive resistance of 
the early Christian martyrs, but also by the endeavour to 
defend an order of secular liberty. Unfortunately those who 
regard the latter aim as worth while cannot consider as allies 
those whose spiritual treasure is only in heaven. From one point 
of view the Yogi is the extreme antithesis of the Commissar, but 
from another he is the Commissar’s fifth column; he is of no help 
to the free citizen who is trying to hold the ramparts of liberty, 
for he does not regard these ramparts as worth defending. 
When he further seeks to persuade those who are striving to 
uphold the cause of human freedom that it does not matter 
whether the Commissars conquer the world or not, his influence 
becomes a menace which is the equivalent of defeatist propa- 
ganda in time of war. Neither admiration for Professor 
Toynbee’s great intellectual gifts nor respect for the high 
seriousness of his idealism should deter the liberal critic from 
pointing out that his teaching operates to the advantage of the 
totalitarian enemy. He is certainly on the side of the angels, but 
they are hell’s angels. 
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THE CYPRUS DILEMMA 


Nancy Crawshaw 


When the Greek Government decided to bring the Cyprus 
question before the United Nations General Assembly the 
problem of Enosis entered the most critical phase of its seventy- 
six-year-old history. {n the present crisis, political ideology and 
military expediency come into sharp conflict. Whatever the 
outcome of the United Nations debate, little change is likely to 
result in British policy, which is governed by considerations of 
Middle East strategy. That the dispute should have arisen at 
all between allies can only be regarded as a major failure of 
British and Greek diplomacy. 


I 


Scholars differ about the racial origin of the Greek-speaking 
Cypriots who form four-fifths of the island’s population, but no 
one could deny that Greek culture predominates. The Cypriot 
Greek’s yearning to belong to a country of his own choice is a 
natural reaction to centuries of foreign domination. The 
strongest argument for Enosis is the right to self-determina- 
tion, and it was within this framework that the Greek Govern- 
ment worded its appeal to U N O. The fundamental doctrine 
of the movement, however, is Hellenism. Its spirit was expressed 
in characteristic terms by a Cypriot spokesman in London last 
July: 


Cyprus is in no sense a colony, although it is labelled as such 
in the British Empire. It is in reality a Greek island... 
inhabited by a European people of the Hellenic nation with 
a history of Greek civilization and culture extending over 
thousands of years. . . . 


Race conscious and anti-colonial, this is the answer to British 
patronage and exclusiveness; to British insistence that Cyprus 
has never been part of Greece, an argument which exasperates 
because it ignores the historical processes which created 
modern Greece and her steady expansion. 
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The most fanatical Enosis propaganda tends to originate in 
Greece. The Rector of Athens University recently castigated 
the British with these words: 

. ata time when the ancestors of the present-day Cypriots 
were building Parthenons, upheld the ideas of democratic 
liberty with a Pericles, saw the true destiny of man with a 
Plato and an Aristotle, those who lived on your island were 
leaping from tree to tree in search of their food. . . . 


Finally, the Rector pledged himself and his students to relent- 
less ‘wrath and rancour’ so long as Cyprus remained British: 


We shall not desist from sowing the poison of rancour 
against Britain in the souls of Greek students. . . . 


Enosis is popularized in the island by such slogans as 
‘Better to be with Liberty even if she comes dressed in rags.’ 
This philosophy runs counter to the persistent efforts to 
convince the people that they have nothing to lose materially 
by severing the British connection. The leaders have steadily 
opposed economic and constitutional reform with the cry 
‘Enosis or nothing’. Athens radio, now waging full-scale 
political warfare, warns against the acceptance of a constitution 
and denounces Britain for neglecting the island’s economy. ‘It 
was by design’, claimed a recent broadcaster, ‘that Britain 
allowed agricultural diseases to spread to the extent that they 
destroyed three-quarters of production’ in the island. Poverty 
and autocracy serve the cause best. The leaders then escape 
criticism, and every grievance can be blamed on the ‘Colonial 
Oppressor’. Constructive comment is perpetually frustrated, 
and important reforms, such as the break-up of Church lands 
for the benefit of the peasants, are indefinitely delayed, since 
they can only be carried out by freely elected representatives 
of the people. 

The leadership of the Cypriot agitation was automatically 
inherited by the bishops of the autocephalous Church 
of Cyprus, which grew powerful under the Turks. In the 
island the Church has exerted a retrogressive influence in 
politics and education until a much later date than in Greece, 
where the Venizelist Liberals restricted the secular activities of 
ambitious ecclesiastics. British efforts to broaden Cypriot-Greek 
education have been firmly discredited as ‘de-Hellenization’, 
and a narrow classical curriculum continues to provide the peg 
for nationalism. Most Greek secondary schools in the island 
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still follow a programme which is subject to the approval of 
the Ministry of Education in Athens. Funds are drawn from 
pupils’ fees, from church and private donations. Many 
teachers are recruited from Greece, their pensions paid by the 
Greek Government. Every Cypriot Greek learns in church and 
school that the struggle for the ‘return’ to Mother Greece is his 
first religious, national and moral duty. The work is continued 
at the University of Athens, where many Cypriot Greeks take 
degrees. 

The British authorities hoped that by tolerating the sedition 
which flowed from the pulpit and filled the Cypriot Greek 
press, Enosis might burn itself out. Instead the activities of the 
extremists thrived on leniency, and the only mass disturbances 
during British rule occurred in 1931 under a Governor of irre- 
proachable Philhellenism. In recent years the constant vilifica- 
tion of Britain has made it almost impossible for the moderate 
Greeks who favour self-government within the British Com- 
monwealth to come into the open, and the political forum has 
thus been monopolized by the extremists. The general public 
has had nothing to fear from the Colonial authorities in 
shouting for Enosis whenever the leaders demanded it. They 
were not committed to specific action by doing so, and failure 
to respond would have invoked the opprobrium of ‘betrayal’. 

Many mistakes have been made by Britain. To-day these 
mistakes form the hard core of anti-British propaganda. Some 
critics consider that a favourable opportunity for introducing 
self-government was lost in the years before the last war. 
Though the island’s economic prospects are now encouraging, 
Britain’s past neglect will not be easily forgotten. There have 
been major injustices, such as the Turkish Tribute which, until 
1927, was largely drawn from Cyprus revenues. Even at this 
stage it would be sound to remove a legitimate grievance by 
refunding the Cypriot contribution for the benefit of the island. 
There have also been many examples of official tactlessness 
which could not fail to arouse Cypriot and Greek public 
opinion. Against the failures can be counted some impressive 
achievements. By any standards Cyprus is healthy and well 
administered; as an oasis of order and prosperity it is unique 

in the Near East. There is more justice and true liberalism 
in the island than under régimes which have passed for 
democratic in post-war Greece. Extensive Cypriotization has 
qualified the people for political responsibilities, should the 
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constitutional deadlock ever be broken. Out of 6,780 officers in 
the Civil Service all but 160 are Cypriot. The British fill mainly 
scientific and technical gaps caused by an educational outlook 
which, as in Greece, tends to be too academic for the tasks of 
modern life. Though grumbling about the government is wide- 
spread, goodwill exists at a practical level. Co-operative 
societies have freed the peasant from the stranglehold of local 
moneylenders, and striking progress has been made in affores- 
tation. Without wide public support over many years the pro- 
blems of goat grazing and indiscriminate cutting could not 
have been overcome. To-day the forestry department with its 
training college is the pride of the islanders and the envy of 
neighbouring countries. 


II 


The major strategic importance which Disraeli attached to 
Cyprus did not fully materialize until Britain evacuated 
Palestine in 1948. By this time the Enosis agitation had gained 
fresh momentum. Many parts of the British Empire were being 
granted independence. “That the Senussi should be free and 
the descendants of Socrates remain slaves’ rankled in the heart 
of every Greek patriot as ‘a direct insult to Hellenism’. The 
ecclesiastical and political exiles of 1931 had already returned to 
Cyprus, and the Cypriot Ethnarchic Council, now expanded to 
include laymen, devoted itself with renewed vigour to the cause. 
The frequent visits of Archbishop Makarios to Athens finally 
resulted, with the aid of agitators in Greece, in exciting Greek 
public opinion into its present hostility towards Britain. 

The problem has been aggravated by the rise of the Commu- 
nists since 1942. Officially there is no co-operation between the 
Communists and the Church, but in reality they constitute an 
effective partnership. The Communists could not travel to 
Greece, nor enlist the help of rich Greeks in the United States; 
this has been successfully undertaken by the Ethnarchy and its 
sympathisers abroad. Hardened Communists are believed to be 
few, but the inefficiency of the Nationalists backed by the 
Church, and the political vacuum caused by the silence of the 
moderates, provided them with scope. The Communists are 
represented by A K E L (the ‘Reform Party of the Working 
People’). Communist mayors hold three out of four main 
towns. According to official figures they control 14,000 workers 
through the Pan-Cyprian Federation of Labour, which is 
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almost five times the strength of the Nationalist organizations. 
The Communists rationalize their present support for union 
with ‘Monarcho-Fascist’ Greece by hinting that this is the first 
step towards the liberation of all the Hellenic people from 
‘Anglo-American imperialism’. Their policy is sometimes con- 
sidered paradoxical since, as an Athens newspaper put it, ‘a 
black fate awaits them’ under Greek rule. But they have good 
reason to believe that Britain will not surrender Cyprus, and 
in the unlikely event of Enosis the leaders would be able to 
escape, leaving behind a subversive organization. 

Most of the time the forces which propel Enosis are elusive. 
The outward signs are there: the blue and white flag flying 
from the monastery tower, the emblems of the Greek Monarchy 
on the tavern wall. But away from the circles of the active 
protagonists it is hard to evoke much spontaneous enthusiasm 
among individual Cypriot Greeks. The contrast is marked after 
the incessant clamour for Enosis in Greece. ‘They are too polite 
to tell you they want the British to go’, a leading Cypriot 
agitator explained. A young and travelled Cypriot villager 
gave a different reason. “This is a very delicate question’, he 
said, ‘we want Enosis in theory, but not in practice.’ 

Nevertheless one thing seems‘certain. An official plebiscite 
in the foreseeable future could only result in favour of Enosis. 
The yearning for Greece is sincere and the people are publicly 
committed. Even those who view the realities of Greek rule 
with deep misgiving would feel that they could not let the cause 
down. A way out of the dilemma in the past has been to shout 
for Enosis without the need to consider the consequences. So 
long as this situation continues, and moderate Greeks 
remain silent, the British attitude will become increasingly 
difficult to justify. The problem is how to reconcile the emo- 
tional yearning for Greece with the practical advantages of 
British rule and the strategic exigencies of the times. Unofficial 
suggestions for ending the deadlock have included dual 
nationality, and some form of self-government which would 
leave Britain, Greece and Turkey in control of defence. But 
many o: the islanders would probably prefer the present 
arrangement to a compromise which went only half-way to 
meeting their national aspirations. Mr L. S. Amery’s suggestion, 
made in 1947, for dual citizenship on the basis of reciprocal 
facilities met with little enthusiasm. Cypriot Greeks already 
enjoy residential privileges in Greece without the obligations 
14 
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of Greek citizenship. Mr Amery’s scheme would have exposed 
them to increased competition in the island from mainland 
Greeks, without any compensating advantages. 

The British have consistently refused to consider any 
alternative, and even to hold talks with Greece. This uncom- 
promising attitude has been prompted by the realization that 
the moderate groups will not come forward so long as there is 
a risk of Enosis in their lifetime. Any constitution offered in the 
near future will have to include safeguards against a Com- 
munist majority and will, because of its restricted scope, be 
open to criticism. The acceptance of a constitution, or other 
proposals, would depend on the ability of the pro-British 
groups to stand out against the extremists. The loyal Turkish 
minority of 100,000 and the moderate Greeks urge the strict 
enforcement of the sedition laws which would give greater 
protection against intimidation. But deportations and press 
restrictions are alien to British ideas; they damage Britain’s 
international prestige by exposing her to accusations of 
illiberalism, and risk creating martyrs. The islanders as a whole 
have not in the past shown the hostility of their leaders. It 
remains to be seen whether the agitators, spurred on by 
‘diplomatic victory’ at U N O, will manage to alienate the 
people against Britain to the extent that the island’s normal 
life is undermined. 
III 


In the official British view, the hazards of Enosis would be 
considerable. Cyprus is the last stable foothold in the Middle 
East, and, with Malta and Bahrein, an essential link in the chain 
of airfields to India and beyond. The island’s strategic value is 
increased by its proximity to the oilfields and pipelines of the 
Middle East. Since the war, Britain and most of Western 
Europe have become dependent on oil from this source. 
Moreover, Britain’s military commitments in the Persian Gulf, 
in Iraq, in Jordan and Libya, are outside the scope of N A T O. 
Troops based on Cyprus provide a mobile reserve for the whole 
area. Use was made of the island during the Abadan crisis and 
the Suez riots. A conflict of interests can be expected if the need 
should ever arise to meet similar emergencies from bases on 
Greek territory. Greece’s policy is dictated by her dependence 
on Arab goodwill for the protection of her minority in Egypt. 
In 1952 she ignored the rights of the Sudanese to self-deter- 
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mination and recognized Farouk as King of the Sudan. As an 
Egyptian newspaper recently pointed out with approval, she is 
one of the few countries outside the Arab bloc which do not 
extend de jure recognition to Israel. 
Turkey has no legal claim to Cyprus, but her apprehensive- 
ness about any change in the island’s sovereignty cannot be 
ignored. Cyprus is over five hundred miles from Athens but 
only forty from Southern Anatolia. Ankara fears that an 
unstable Cyprus may endanger her own security, and privately 
the Turks have made it clear that if Britain gives up theisland, the 
Turkish army will move in. Concern for the Cypriot Turks is 
secondary, but their anxiety plays its part in arousing public 
opinion in Turkey. In the interests of the Balkan Pact, Turkey’s 
official objections were not publicly announced until last April, 
but they are well known. There is a further consideration: in 
Greece itself the Communists are outlawed. A clash between 
the Greek authorities and the Cypriot Communists could 
plunge Cyprus into civil strife. The powerful Greek Confedera- 
tion of Labour is a militant campaigner against Communism, 
and conflict might thus spread in the trade union as well as the 
political field. Greece has had twenty-eight governments since 
the war, and almost every change brought corresponding chaos 
in administration and a fresh set-back to economic recovery. 
Though the Papagos Government has made marked progress, 
the country still faces formidable problems of administration, 
unemployment, malnutrition and disease. Without foreign aid 
it cannot even meet immediate commitments within its 
existing boundaries. Cyprus is not self-sufficient and has to be 
subsidized by Britain. Yet neither economic nor strategic argu- 
ments are likely to be heeded in Greece, where the desire for 
new territories is not matched by sober reflections as to how 
they will be financed. At heart many Greeks still yearn for a 
‘Greater Greece’, for the lost lands of Anatolia, and even for 
Constantinople. Many hoped that their sacrifices in the Allied 
cause would be compensated by an enlargement of the nation’s 
boundaries. But the end of the war brought no additions 
except the ‘sacred but barren rocks of the Dodecanese’. Mention 
of Cyprus was discreetly avoided by Greece at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1946. And the failure of the West, especially of 
Britain, to support the Greek appeal for the revision of the 
northern frontier and the inclusion of Southern Albania left 
a deep sense of frustration. 
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The Greek Communist Party (K K E) was the first after the 
war to press the Cyprus claim. Eventually all the main parties 
came to echo the Communists, and in 1947 the Greek Prime 
Minister stated that the union of Cyprus and Greece always 
had and always would constitute the ‘unanimous demand of 
the Greek nation’. Britain’s economic and military withdrawal 
from Greece, which started in 1947, left the British without 
influence and negotiating power once Greece became a 
member of N A T O. In recent years Greeks have tended to 
make Britain the scapegoat for the evils which have befallen 
their country. The decisive role of the British in Greek affairs 
during and immediately after the war brought them many 
enemies in political circles. To-day anyone who has a grudge 
against Britain — from ex-collaborator to Communist — joins 
with a disgruntled public to form a united front over Cyprus. 
The ordinary man, wearied by the sterility of Greek politics 
and the hardships of daily life, finds a righteous cause in the 
distant Cypriot cry for Liberty. He resents Britain’s apparent 
tendency to conciliate the Turks, since Greece was an ally and 
Turkey a neutral in the war. He believes that the Greek security 
forces can easily put down the Cypriot Communists and their 
followers. He forgets the price Greece paid in the civil war: 
the part played by Right-wing oppression in driving many 
peasants into the arms of the Communists; the political trials 
and the concentration camps, with their legacy of lasting 
bitterness and new recruits to Communism. His anger is 
accelerated by rumours of British ‘tyranny’, by suggestions 
that Cyprus under Greek rule ‘could eventually provide 
sufficient food . . . not only for its inhabitants’, but for Greece 
as a whole. Though originally Communist-inspired such pro- 
paganda is to-day being circulated by the Papagos Government. 

Bishops, editors, trade-union leaders, diplomats, teachers, 
and opportunists have all worked to promote the cause over 
recent years. The British made no attempt to counteract the 
mounting torrent of propaganda. When Greeks raised the 
question they met with evasion and finally discourtesy. The 
handling of the problem has always suffered from the division 
of responsibility between the Colonial Office and the Foreign 
Office, and the announcement that the sedition laws in Cyprus 
would be strictly enforced was one of Whitehall’s worst blunders, 
because it took place at a time when feeling in Greece had 
reached crisis pitch. Yet Athens, too, has failed. The 
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British attitude has been highly provocative, but the wisdom 
of the Papagos Government’s action is equally questionable. 
It has paved the way for other ethnic groups, from Greek Slav 
to Iraqi Kurd, to plead secession at UNO under Russian 
sponsorship. It virtually invited mass demonstrations which, 
as was expected, ended in violence. It has associated itself with 
a hostility towards Britain which may well prove as irrevocable 
in domestic politics as the anti- Westernism of the Arab leaders. 
No people pleaded harder than the Greeks to be admitted to 
NAT O. Western hesitation did not spring from any lack of 
confidence in the ordinary man, whose worth had been 
proved time and again, but from misgivings about the shaky 
structure of Greek political life. These doubts have been 
confirmed: once again the passions of nationalism have 
triumphed over moderation and Western unity. 











‘WE ARE THE PEOPLE OF BURKE...’ 
Hubert Butler 


Is there a hope that a new age of candour and calm assessment 
is approaching in Ireland, when the critic will replace the 
conspirator, and emotionalism yield ground to reason? We are 
a pugnacious people and no one has ever successfully preached 
conventional pacifism to us. Yet often we manage to sustain our 
quarrels on the plane of conflicting principles openly pro- 
claimed and violence is avoided, till some timid or intriguing 
busybody chases us out of our bloodless arena. We have many 
such people in Ireland. It is a favourite theme of theirs that 
controversy leads to bitterness and battle. But they are wrong. 
It is in dark, ill-ventilated basements that gun-powder plots 
are hatched, and it is where prejudices and resentments are 
never precisely formulated and squarely confronted that the 
irremediable explosions occur . 

In the last few months we have sampled both kinds of combat. 
The seizure of arms at Armagh revealed what deep and secret 
passions seethe beneath the quiet surface, and what intelligence 
and daring they can enlist in their support. At the same time 
there has been a vigorous and sustained controversy in the 
press and on the public platforms of the Republic, both 
provincial and metropolitan. The combat surged round the 
spiritual and political foundations of the State, tempers were 
strained and furious insults hurled, but, as always, the most 
experienced and persistent combatants were the calmest, and 
the tide of battle, many times turning, always flowed against 
the gunmen. It became apparent that the stark antithesis of 
loyalties suggested by the Armagh raid, of Orange and Green, 
Empire and Republic, ‘foreign’ Pope and ‘foreign’ Queen, had 
no counterpart in our intellectual life. Our most ardent 
Catholics are often lukewarm anti-Partitionists and do not 
want to see Orangemen assailing ‘clericalism’ from inside the 
Republic. Our most vigorous critics of the Vatican do not share 
the political loyalties of the Northern Protestants. In this way 
there is always some reservation to blunt the sharp edge of our 
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antagonisms. We might allow ourselves to be muddled into a 
civil war, but we shall certainly not march to it in orderly 
battalions. 

The occasion of the controversy was Paul Blanshard’s book, 

The Irish and Catholic Power. It had been published in America 
many months previously, but a discreet silence had been 
preserved about it in Ireland. No reviews were printed, till at 
last a Trinity lecturer famous for his fearlessness gave a long 
and favourable analysis of it in the Jrish ‘Times. It fell like a 
stone into a stagnant pond. The ripples reached the furthest 
corners of Ireland and lapped round many sacred citadels. 
The controversy lasted for several months, and it became clear 
that Paul Blanshard’s book and Dr Sheehy Skeffington, who 
commended it, had many influential admirers in Ireland. 
(At the next election Skeffington became a member of the 
Senate.) Book and controversy could scarcely have been better 
timed, for the Armagh raid had focussed attention on Partition 
and the Northern refusal to be enticed or bullied into a ‘clerical’ 
Republic. Blanshard states the Northern case with fairness, but 
I think he underestimates the hold which nationalism has on 
many Southern Protestants and the tragic dilemma in which 
they find themselves. They long to see a United Ireland, but 
any threat to the liberties of their Northern brothers would 
ultimately react upon themselves, and so they rejoice at 
Blanshard’s detailed and effective championship of the 
Protestant cause. It has become plain to many of them that 
if the Protestant minority of the South is to play a part in the 
reunion of Ireland, they can do so best by standing up for their 
own liberties. For the links between National Independence 
and Protestantism are so many and so strong that even a 
Partitionist observer like Blanshard has to acknowledge them. 
However much the Protestants of the South have wasted their 
inheritance, they remain a focus of intellectual freedom. If 
they disappeared, they would carry with them many other 
concepts of freedom to which Irish patriots have dedicated 
themselves. In defending their own liberties they are defending 
Ireland’s. 

Blanshard’s book opens more doors and windows than it 
closes. There is nothing in it to foster arrogance or smugness 
in the heretic, or to suggest that we can get on without the 
good-will of our countrymen. He makes some inevitable 
mistakes of emphasis and atmosphere, but they are of the sort 
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that draws criticism on ourselves rather than on him. How is it 
that the stock of Berkeley and Swift, of Grattan, Tone, Lecky 
and Yeats has become so inarticulate that they must wait for 
a knight-errant from across the Atlantic to champion their 
cause? For Mr Blanshard is no mere publicist; his book is 
luminous with the love of truth and with chivalrous solicitude 
for those who are doomed to misrepresentation and perhaps 
extinction. 

On a different plane of conflict the Armagh raid provokes 
mingled admiration and despair. It was a brilliant coup, 
showing that our extremists possess initiative as well as devotion 
and powerful backing. In broad daylight, without firing a 
single shot, they walked into the British military barracks, tied 
up eighteen soldiers, including officers, and one inquisitive 
civilian, and shut them in the guard-room. They stripped the 
sentry of his uniform and put it on one of their own men, who 
then motioned a lorry from the street into the barracks. They 
unlocked the armoury and, with British soldiers passing to and 
fro, they stacked the lorry with British arms and in leisurely 
fashion withdrew by private routes across the border without 
once being challenged. 

Undoubtedly this coup was carried out without connivance 
from the Dublin government, but it is the type of chivalrous 
and dramatic enterprise, which no public body in Ireland 
would dare to condemn, and, in fact, though it brought the 
two governments of Ireland into contempt, various county 
councils and public bodies passed congratulatory resolutions. 
The proposal was made that all the mayors of all the Irish 
Corporations should be assembled together to award decora- 
tions to the twenty heroes of Armagh. A week later at Bodens- 
town, by the grave of Wolfe Tone, huge crowds gathered by 
bus and car and special train to do honour to the great Protes- 
tant rebel of 1798. The principal speaker was explicit about the 
object of the Armagh raid. 

Let there be no doubt in the mind of any man or woman 

in Ireland on this matter. These arms were captured by the 

Republican forces for use against the British occupation forces 

still in Ireland, and they will be used against them, please God, 

in due course.* 

Wolfe Tone, the founder of the United Irishmen, was a man 
of culture and education as well as courage, but to-day The 


* News has just come in of a further raid, this time on the British military barracks at Omagh. It 
was but it showed that the speaker at Bodenstown was not indulging in empty rhetoric. 
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United Irishman, the organ of the IRA, is a curiously dim 
production, suggesting that clear thoughts and brave deeds are 
no longer allied as in the eighteenth century. Art, like 
that which filters through the mission school to the Mau 
Mau, consists in standing the sacred shibboleths of the enemy 
on their heads. Take that pean of triumph on the front-page: 


Twenty brave men and Ireland’s name 
Across the earth is blazed! 

An empire tottering to its doom 

By one more blow is dazed. 


Alongside this poem there is a picture of General Templer 
reviewing the troops at Armagh. They are presenting arms 
with spades, broomsticks, umbrellas and kitchen mops; large 
pear-shaped tears are falling from the eyes of the commanding 
officer. It is the sort of irreverent drawing that is made on the 
blotting paper in the Algebra class, but General Templer 
figures instead of ‘the Head’. 

In the poem God’s blessing is invoked three times on the 
IRA; but it is the fifth verse that interests me most: 


(And again to Bodenstown 

We turn for strength to Tone 
That twenty deathless Irishmen 
May not stand yet alone.) 


Now what are those queer brackets doing there? Printing in 
Ireland is often extraordinary, so it occurred to me that the 
poet bracketted the Tone verse so that the editor could leave 
it out (if more discreet) and that this intention had been 
misunderstood. For 150 years Tone’s name and fame have been 
kept in brackets like this and let out once a year on a lead for 
the annual Bodenstown canter. He has no statue in Ireland. 
There used to be a slab in Stephen’s Green marking the pro- 
posed site of a Wolfe Tone centenary memorial. It lay there 
for thirty years and then in the middle of the night the Board 
of Works removed it. 

In fact Tone must be a nightmare to many Catholic anti- 
Partitionists. He cannot be by-passed, for he was the greatest 
of all the Irish revolutionaries. He believed that Ireland could 
be spiritually as well as politically united, and did not shrink 
from the problems that such a unity involved. He was the 
secretary of the Catholic Committee and an ardent advocate 
of Catholic Emancipation; he was sincere in his hatred of 


14* 
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English Ascendancy rule. Yet even to-day any Irish group, 
which acted honestly in the spirit of Tone, would find far more 
friends in Belfast than in Dublin. The Armagh raid would have 
delighted Tone with its beautiful timing and organization, yet 
he would be appalled by the crude, ill-conceived idealism, 
which inspired it. He shared to the full the Ulster distrust of 
clericalism. He had stood up at the cost of his life for the rights 
of the Dissenters against the English government. If the threat 
to their liberties were to come from an Irish government, his 
sympathies would once again be with the Ulstermen. 

Tone was an Irishman first and foremost, but he was unequi- 
vocally a Protestant. He rejoiced when the Pope had been 
conquered by the armies of the revolution. ‘Many a long 
century he and his predecessors have been fleecing all Europe, 
but the day of retribution has come at last; and I am strongly 
tempted to hope that this is but the beginning of his sorrows.’ 
But he was a generous fellow, as well as reasonable and modest. 
A Catholic writer, Sean O’Faolain, has well said of him, 
‘Humanity would have been safe in his hands.’ Though he was 
a democrat, he did not believe that ignorance should be 
indulged simply because it was the fruit of oppression. He 
actually declared against the enfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholder ‘whom we see driven to their octennial 
market by their landlords, as much their property as the sheep 
or the bullocks which they brand with their names.’ Nor did 
he dislike a landlord just because he was a landlord; he was a 
keen admirer of the Duke of Leinster and many foremost 
Irishmen were proud to have been his friends. What would 
Tone have said had he risen from his grave at Bodenstown to 
address that vast concourse there? He would certainly not have 
withdrawn one iota of his republicanism or his belief in the 
Irish nation. But surely he would have declared that to-day 
spiritual freedom is guaranteed far better in the Six Counties 
than in the Twenty-Six. For in the North no Catholic liberty 
is infringed, while in the South the Protestant has to adjust 
himself to many alien tabus. I must not exaggerate. The Irish 
are the most tolerant of peoples. The pressure which weighs 
upon the unorthodox (and I am not only thinking of ‘non- 
Catholics’) is mechanical, impersonal, remote. The Irish priest 
is usually kindly and sensible and often does his best to soften the 
impact of this distant power upon his heretical or unconven- 
tional neighbour. Yet the pressure is constant and inescapable. 
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Those whose temperaments are compliant or conformist do 
not feel the pinch, or if they do the British Empire is at hand 
to offer them temporary relief. On the lowest plane it will give 
them divorce, contraceptives and banned books; on a higher 
plane, by means of the press, the B BC, the post office and 
foreign investments, they can make their homes into an extra- 
territorial outpost of England. Many of the wealthier of our 
Protestant sporting fraternity, immigrant and native, belong 
to this group. For example, they more than any others indulge 
in discreet overseas divorces but they would never risk their 
popularity by agitating for the legalization of divorce in 
Ireland. 

It is only for those who wish to live full lives and to play a 
part in the land which they claim to be their own that the 
climate of life and thought is fatally unpropitious. They emi- 
grate or else sink into melancholia or eccentricity. There 
would have been no place for the high-spirited and cultivated 
Tone, for Emmet, Fitzgerald, Davis, Smith O’Brien or Parnell 
in the Twenty-Six Counties to-day. More serious than the 
dwindling numbers of the Anglo-Irish Protestants is the decline 
of enterprise, audacity, intellect in their ranks. There are very 
few now even capable of presenting their case with knowledge 
and vehemence. The younger ones mostly worked in England 
during the war and their experience there has qualified them 
to make the case for England, or even for Ulster, but not for 
themselves. They seem resigned to the slow and dignified 
extinction of Protestantism in Southern Ireland. They thought 
it a tragedy that Ireland should not be represented on the 
Atlantic Pact, but they take it as a matter of course that there 
should be no Protestant on the local county council, though 
not long ago the entire administration of the county was in 
Protestant hands. Big talk about world alliances and the 
Defence of Civilization is often a smoke screen behind which 
they can mask the abjectness of their defeat upon all the local 
battlefields. 

They have dissipated their strength and their brains all over 
the globe in England’s service, and now, though they were to 
devote the last ounce of their resources to securing themselves 
in their own homes, their survival is doubtful. They have done 
so much for England; can England do anything for them? 
Can she put some heart into them? 

Surely England can help best by being true to herself, a 
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great Protestant power, which planted the most of us here 
under an excommunicated Queen, a Puritan regicide, and a 
Dutch usurper who considered his own coronation a ‘silly 
Popish ceremony’. By claiming our loyalties for the Crown 
and the Empire, England will put us wrong with our own 
people, making our Church an alien importation and ourselves 
untrustworthy fifth columnists. She will embarrass us as 
Irishmen in the realization of that old dream of Wolfe Tone: 


To unite the whole of Ireland, to abolish the memory of 
all past dissensions and to substitute the common name of 
Irishman in place of the denominations of Protestant, Catholic 
and Dissenter. 


We cannot ask our countrymen to put Ireland before Rome 
if we ourselves put Britain before Ireland. On the other hand, 
if England remains true to herself, to the Reformation, her 
example cannot fail to restore our confidence and strengthen 
our hands. 

Yet the average Englishman, as often as not an agnostic, 
regards as ‘bigotry’ the protests of the Ulsterman, and is shocked 
to read the excitable speeches of July 12. He would have been 
particularly hurt this year to hear Northern orators complain 
that the Queen had subscribed to the building of Southwark 
Cathedral and that the Church of England was turning its back 
on the Reformation. The attempt to block the Martin 
Luther film in England, and the Royal visits to the Vatican 
also come in for constant hostile comment. The ‘broadminded’ 
Englishman — and does he not now represent the majority? — 
has rejected all the dogmas of the churches and considers that 
this aloofness qualifies him to view their dissensions with strict 
impartiality. Having climbed to his high safe perch by the 
ladder of the Reformation, he listens politely when he is told 
that it was a ricketty, ill-conceived contraption, and he looks 
down with benevolent neutrality on the squalid struggles at 
the base of the ladder between those who are defending it, 
and those who wish to snatch it away. Am I misrepresenting 
modern England? Here in Ireland one can only judge her by 
the press and the wireless. For example, though Mrs Dale of 
the Diary has abundance of ‘nice feeling’, I have never heard 
her express any religious convictions. I doubt if she has any 
or would be allowed to express them if she had. I am sure that 
in the Ulster conflict, though she would permit herself to be 
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partisan about the Queen, she would be very much more 
‘broadminded’ than the Ulster government about the Pope. 
Yet in fact, by the very negativeness of her views, she is morally 
committed to the most extravagant championship of the 
Reformation, which alone made her ‘broadmindedness’ possible. 

England is now ashamed of the racial arrogance and rapa- 
city, the penal laws and the tithes, of her colonists in Ireland; 
and we, their heirs, are often uncertain what to apologize for, 
what to defend. We love our Irish countrymen, who are not 
by temperament inclined to inflexible dogmas and rigid 
discriminations, but we are easily misinterpreted. (It is not, 
by the way, true that English Catholics are more ‘broadminded’ 
than ours. They merely observe, as do we Southern Protestants, 
the discretion incumbent on all minorities, and the most 
influential of them are converts with a gift for ‘handling’ the 
Anglicans and the unbelievers among whom they were reared.) 
We often hand a complimentary bouquet to our Catholic 
neighbours, but we are disconcerted when some nimble Roman 
hand reaches out across them to receive it, and what was given 
as a courtesy becomes a tribute. And our politicians are also 
adept at exploiting any unguarded politeness. Last year our 
Minister of External Affairs, speaking in the Six Counties on 
behalf of a united Ireland, quoted, against the Six County 
Minister of Education, three Protestant bishops of the South. 
They had praised the Dublin government for its liberality to 
Protestants in the matter of education and appointments, and 
their testimony was later printed in an anti-Partitionist circular. 
Yet in fact the Ulster quarrel is not with the Dublin govern- 
ment but with the Vatican, which the Ulster Protestants 
believe to be the real government of the Republic. They were 
shocked and alienated beyond measure by the withdrawal of 
the Health Bill in the Republic at the request of the hierarchy. 
All the jobs and schools in the world could not compensate 
them for the loss of dignity, freedom and integrity which such 
an abdication seemed to imply. 

And yet the ideal of a united Ireland is indestructible. 
Even in Ulster there are Protestants who have not abandoned 
the old dream of Wolfe Tone, but their modified Rome-proof 
programme of a federal parliament in Belfast, autonomous in 
all that concerns education and culture, seems at present as 
visionary as a single all-Ireland parliament in Dublin. More- 
over, it makes little appeal to the Southern Protestant who 
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would rejoice to see a large contingent of Ulstermen in Dail 
Eireann. With such a reinforcement maybe we should recover 
some of our old intellectual vigour and social enterprise. But 
what would we gain if Ulster Protestants were isolated from 
Britain and yet unable to make common cause with ourselves 
in what concerns us most, our spiritual and cultural freedom ? 
On the other hand, how could we urge the Ulstermen to join 
us without federal safeguards, if they had to surrender a single 
one of their hard-won liberties of conscience and judgment? 
The only guarantee that the Northerners would respect is that 
we ourselves had recovered these liberties. So it becomes the 
duty of every Southerner who believes in a United Ireland 
to fight harder than he has done hitherto so that the principles, 
which we accept in our hearts, should not be violated by our 
laws. 

England can help us, but her help has not always been 
wisely directed. If it is the Vatican which has made it hard for 
us to stay in Ireland, it is the Empire which has made it easy 
to leave. Between the hostile pushing and the friendly pulling 
we are rapidly disappearing. In my own county of Kilkenny, 
the Protestant population has dwindled by more than half 
since the establishment of the Free State, and other regions in 
the West and South show a still more extensive decline.. Most 
of our battles we shall have to fight for ourselves, but there is 
one in which England ought to join us and lead us: the most 
serious threat to our survival comes to us not now from the 
Irish Government but from the Vatican decree Ne Temere of 
1908. According to this, all the children of a ‘mixed marriage’ 
must be brought up Catholic, if the parents are not to be 
convicted of perjury or mortal sin. A pre-marital pledge is 
extorted from the non-Catholic partner and the famous 
‘Tilson case’ described by Mr Blanshard has shown how in the 
Irish courts this pledge now has the force of law, and unless 
both parents repudiate the pledge the Protestant will lose his 
children, if he attempts to educate them in his own faith. 
Our bishops exhort us with circulars and sermons against 
signing this Catholic pledge, but it is all in vain. In the parish 
which I know best there is now scarcely a family which has 
not given a hostage to the religious community from which some 
centuries ago their ancestors fought desperately to free them- 
selves. There is anguish and remorse, but to a lover a religious 
pledge often seems an unreal obstacle, and sometimes the more 
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sceptical he is about religion the more easily he capitulates. 
‘After all’, he can argue, ‘do we not often make mental reser- 
vations to our religious vows and professions of faith ?’? There 
are nowadays scores of ready-made sophistries by which the 
pangs of conscience can be allayed, and because our faith 
permits us liberty of choice we choose to sign it away. 

I am inclined to think that, under the same pressure, the 
Dale family would reason in the same perfidious way. But, of 
course, the impact of Ne Temere is not half so violent in England. 
Where there is a large numerical superiority for the ‘non- 
Catholics’ it often happens that the Catholic partner, not 
fearing ostracism, will defy the Church rather than extort a 
reluctant promise. According to Paul Blanshard, in America 
this happens in more than 50 per cent of mixed marriages. 
In Ireland the Catholics now almost never yield, though 
before 1908 the old compromise by which the girls followed 
the faith of their mother, the boys that of their father, was 
readily accepted. 

Before the Tilson case it might have appeared that Ne Temere 
could concern the individual conscience alone, and that the 
traditions of the British Common Law, which underlie the 
domestic relations law of both the United States and Britain, 
could not possibly be affected. But, as Blanshard has shown, 
the Tilson case is of immense significance for England and 
America, for it proves that, where there chances to be a Catholic 
majority, this Vatican decree acquires the force of law and can 
be used against the dissentient minority. 

The danger was apparent long ago in the Church of Ireland 
and the need for counter-measures clear. One of our scholars, 
Canon Fletcher, writing before the Tilson case, urged that the 
Irish Government should appeal to the Pope ‘to withdraw a 
decree, which causes so much bitter resentment among the 
Irish people and hostility to his church’. ‘Why’, he asks, ‘should 
a foreign state dare to proclaim and enforce its foreign laws 
im our country?’ And earlier still, our present Primate, Dr 
Gregg, the Archbishop of Armagh, had written: 


We protest against the impertinence of this Italian Papal 
Court venturing to dictate to non-Papal Irish Catholics and to 
inform us that mixed marriages before a Roman priest are 
marriages before God, but the same marriages in our church 
are only what Pope Pius IX calls ‘filthy concubinage’. . . . 
This uncalled-for decree from Italy has thrown national 
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concord back by a hundred years. It is a wanton attack upon 
Irish unity and can only deepen the fissure that separates 
Irishmen into two camps. . . . Resistance, in God’s name 
and in the name of conscience and liberty, resistance is the 
duty of us all. 


When they wrote in this way they still believed that an 
Irish Protestant could appeal to the state against the operation 
of a church law which was not embodied in the constitution. 
But they were wrong. 

There can be no shadow of doubt that had the reformed 
churches launched such an edict against the children of 
Catholics, the Roman church would have fought it with all 
the weapons in its power. Our passivity in the face of Ne Temere 
wins us no credit for tolerance, but merely confirms a long- 
standing Catholic belief that our intellectual convictions are 
so vague and superficial, our feelings so shallow, that a church 
conscious of its unique heritage of the truth can legitimately 
override them. 

What can be done? The fact that the Vatican cannot com- 
promise has been accepted by its bitterest enemies, and in 
Ulster any reference to the possibility of modifying its decrees 
is met with bitter ironical shrugs. Yet in fact the Vatican has 
compromised as frequently as the Protestant churches. There 
was compromise, as Dr Gregg pointed out, in the original 
promulgation of Ne Temere; it was not extended to Germany 
in 1908 or since, for it was obvious that it would provoke 
violent conflict there. There was abject compromise too in the 
concordat which was signed between Hitler and the Vatican 
in 1933. For by it the Catholic bishops of Germany were 
required to take an oath of allegiance to the Nazi Reich. 
This was a humiliating concession extorted by fear. There 
would be no humiliation if, in response to strong and organized 
representations, a decree scarcely a generation old and aimed 
at the children of non-Catholics were to be withdrawn. 

Canon Fletcher thought that our government’s desire for a 
United Ireland would lead them to make such an appeal to 
the Vatican. But it is not at all clear that the leading Catholics 
of Ireland sincerely desire a United Ireland, which would 
bring into our state a million non-Catholics to challenge the 
Vatican supremacy. Only a great Protestant power could 
launch such an appeal or be listened to. 

For England and perhaps for America the pressure of Ne 
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Temere is still negligible except upon the individual; for us it 
is life and death. But the English have been known in the past 
to act from principle, even when such action appears inexpe- 
dient, and they have not always regretted it. A great power 
possesses a thousand ways of peaceful persuasion. Acting on 
behalf of principles accepted by believer and unbeliever alike 
in England, they would put heart into us Irish Protestants and 
give us the courage to survive. Thousands of Irish Catholics, 
who wish us well and long for a real reconciliation, without 
which Irish unity is impossible, would rejoice. 

What is the alternative for us? I do not believe that many 
Ulstermen consider that Partition can last indefinitely. There 
are four or five ways in which it may end. The Armagh raid 
and the Bodenstown orations prove that a violent ending 
cannot be excluded, but, should there be a civil war, is it not 
less likely that Ulster will be forced into the Republic than 
that the Republic, shattered and disillusioned, will collapse 
into anarchy or, renouncing all her dreams, into some sad, 
sour partnership with the United Kingdom ? Our independence, 
like Grattan’s short-lived Irish Nation, might dissolve again 
in blood. However it ended, a civil war would mean the final 
destruction of the Southern Protestants. It would be a bitter 
irony that we should be destroyed in the name of one of the 
greatest and most liberal of us, Wolfe Tone. Alternately the 
Six Counties might vote themselves into the Republic through 
the slow but sure increase of the Catholic population. Blan- 
shard has reckoned that this might happen in a very few 
decades. 

There is another way in which Ulster might be induced to 
capitulate. The Catholic crusade against materialism often 
makes a strong appeal to the materially minded, and, menaced 
by a left-wing government in Britain, the magnates of Belfast 
might look to Dublin for more potent guarantees of the sacred 
rights of property. Unity won in any of these ways would bring 
with it humiliation and discord. Yet it is against nature that 
Ulster should remain detached from the rest of Ireland. Only 
the fear of a greater outrage against nature, that all Ireland 
should be governed from Rome, keeps her isolated and hostile. 

There is still nobility and self-sufficiency in the proud 
tradition of Irish Protestantism. We are the natural mediators 
between England and Ireland. There has never been a rebellion 
against manifest English injustice in which Irish Protestants 
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have not played a leading part. Our survival is worth more to 
England than naval bases in Ulster and treaties of alliance 
with the Republic. I would go so far as-to say that the Protes- 
tant tradition, if it survives in Ireland, indigenous, articulate 
and unabashed, is for Britain a better guarantee of a friendly 
Ireland than all the arms in the Armagh barracks, all the 
Ulster M.P.’s at Westminster. 

The Protestant testimony is not often publicly made south 
of the border, but now and again a voice is raised whose 
echoes are not easily quenched. W. B. Yeats in 1925, opposing, 
in the Senate, the motion to withhold the right of divorce 
from the Protestant subjects of the Free State, was concerned 
for a wider range of liberties than those which were then 
curtailed. Are his words an epitaph on Irish freedom or a 
prologue to Irish unity? The next few years may decide. 


I think it is tragic [he said] that within three years of this 
country gaining its independence, we should be discussing a 
measure, which a minority of this nation considers to be 
grossly oppressive. I am proud to consider myself a typical 
man of that minority. We, against whom you have done this 
thing, are no petty people. We are one of the great stocks of 
Europe. We are the people of Burke; we are the people of 
Grattan; we are the people of Swift, the people of Emmet, 

_ the people of Parnell. We have created most of the modern 
literature of this country. We have created the best of its 
political intelligence. Yet I do not altogether regret what has 
happened. I shall be able to find out, if not I, my children 
will be able to find out, whether we have lost our stamina or 
not. You have defined our position and have given us a 
popular following. If we have not lost our stamina, then your 
victory will be brief and your defeat final, and, when it comes, 
this nation may be transformed. 
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A COMMANDER AND AVICEROY 
Michael Edwardes 


‘They that take the sword shall perish with the sword’ is a 
saying of decent antiquity. And it may be true. True, that is, 
for amateur duelists and conscript private soldiers, but rarely 
for the ‘top-brass’ — professional leaders of men, who usually 
fade away as Governors-General of the more stable Dominions 
or as chairmen of nationalized industries where the only losses 
are in cash. 

That is the modern way, but it was not so in the nineteenth 
century and its hangover, the early twentieth. Then the 
soldiers’ sepulchre was not only the surety of a constricted 
monument in St Paul’s (looking for all the world like some for- 
gotten oddment from the Chantrey. Bequest), but a damp, 
congested memoir as well. This was the ‘official’ biography that 
Lytton Strachey described as having an ‘air of slow, funereal 
barbarism’. To-day when we open these ‘turgid works, as some- 
times we must, they give off a soft smell of decay, as if they had 
been kept overlong in a faulty refrigerator and there is a sinister 
growth in the binding of Volume Two. But we have no need to 
frequent the sixpenny shelf at our bookseller, for the tradition 
of the standard biography is very much alive — the style less 
slipshod, perhaps, and only one volume to get through — but 
still crammed with ill-digested information and _ historical 
half-truths. 

It may seem unfair so use these words in introducing a 
review of Mr David James’s new Life of Lord Roberts,* but his 
book has some of the more unpleasant touches of the ‘official’ 
biography: the lack of control of one’s material and the 
reliance on second-hand evidence. Mr James’s book lacks 
critical shape. He has the hagiologist’s faith in the virtue of his 
hero and is ready at any time to knock down those cads who 
suggest otherwise. ‘No man is a hero to his valet,’ and a 
biographer is a sort of privileged servant examining the under- 


* The Life of Lord Roberts, by David James. Hollis & Carter, gos. 
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linen of a man’s life, seeing occasionally his private-parts and 
how undignified he looks without his false teeth. No man 
should be a hero to his biographer — at least before he finishes 
his book. 

Mr James has attempted, has succeeded, in writing a 
military life of Lord Roberts, but it appears that it is not 
Roberts as a soldier that really interested him at all, but Roberts 
the military reformer, Roberts the advocate of National 
Service, Roberts, in a word, as theorist. Because of this bias more 
than half the book is taken up with the last twenty years of his 
life. Mr James dismisses Roberts’s real military career with a 
sneer and a slight consolation prize in that he might have been 
successful in the Western Desert. 


It is as a General that Roberts has gone down to fame; but, 
paradoxically enough, it was as a General that he accomp- 
lished least. It was his fortune to live in one of the longest 
and most profound spells of peace that the world has enjoyed. 
Although his three great advances, from. the Peiwar Kotal to 
Kabul, from Kabul to Kandahar and from the Modder River 
to Pretoria, showed plainly that he was a battle commander of 
the very highest calibre, yet he was never matched against an 
equal foe, neither was he ever fully extended. In his reminisc- 
ences, Listening for the Drums, published nearly thirty years 
after Roberts’ death, Sir Ian Hamilton suggested that he was 
not equipped to fight an Armageddon like 1914-18. That 
might or might not have been so; but with his speed of 
decision, his dash and the amazing reliability of his instincts, 
he would surely have come into his own again in modern 
tank warfare. It would be interesting to match him. in an 
Elysian desert against Rommel. He certainly saved the day in 
Afghanistan and he certainly saved the Empire in South 
Africa. But he fought no Issus or Cannz, no Blenheim or 
Waterloo. 


But Mr James seems to have missed the point and if he had 
known more about British-Indian history would have recog- 
nized that to use European wars as a yardstick to measure the 
stature of Indian soldiers is not only ungenerous, but grossly 
misleading. 

Frederick Roberts arrived in India at a time when great 
changes were imminent. He landed on the doorstep of the Mutiny 
which was to shatter so many of the political and military ideas 
that had remained unchanged under the administration of the 
East India Company. He spent his early years in the Punjab, 
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in the heyday of what came to be known as the ‘Punjab 
System’. From Henry Lawrence and his political heir, Herbert 
Edwardes, he absorbed many of his ideas on frontier problems. 
His later conception of strategic frontiers emerged from the 
work of Lawrence and his lieutenants, and he might himself 
have written John Jacob’s words: 


You wish the red line of England to advance no further. 
But to enable this red line to retain its present. position . . . it 
is absolutely necessary to occupy posts in advance of it.* 


This is a classic statement of the so-called ‘forward policy’ 
which was to have such tragic results in the second Afghan 
War. 

If Roberts inherited his political view of frontier policy from 
the Punjab, he received his military education in the Mutiny 
of 1857. The Mutiny was not an orthodox war on the nine- 
teenth century pattern, nor was it the static affair of 1914-18. 
It was a war of movement, a modern war without the modern 
devices of radio and aircraft. There were, of course, bloody 
sieges, due in the main to lack of offensive fire, but it was 
essentially a campaign built around the ‘movable column’. 
Roberts never forgot the lessons of this campaign: rapid move- 
ment by lightly armed troops, good artillery and, above all, 
adequate communications. To Mr James, Roberts has panache, 
some sort of instinctive dash which is missing from the orthodox 
soldier, but no war in India was ever orthodox and Roberts’s 
‘dash’ is that of a cavalry leader. Even when commanding 
infantry forces Roberts used them as if they were mounted. 
This is the clue to his strategy. To suggest that he was never 
matched against an equal foe is to ignore it. He was continually 
fighting against an enemy superior to himself who used his own 
tactics. The war in Afghanistan was a guerilla war. 

During the Mutiny Roberts behaved like many of his con- 
temporaries, showed great valour, won the V.C. and wrote 
home bloodthirsty letters. When he came to write his auto- 
biography he looked back calmly on the hell.of the Mutiny, 
seeing it in the perspective of experience. Unfortunately, his 

daughter saw fit to publish her father’s letters written during 
the Mutiny, some ten years after his death. Mr James has been 
careful to select the inoffensive ones. But these letters give the 


* Views and Opinions of General Fohn Jacob, p. 379. 
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background of Roberts’s life in its most impressionable period 
and it is a pity they have been ignored. 

In his survey of Roberts’s life after the Mutiny, Mr James 
displays his superficial knowledge of the realities of British 
India. His historical notes appear to have been acquired from 
an imperfect reading of the Cambridge History of India. ‘From 
1839-1842,’ writes Mr James with considerable naivety, ‘we 
fought the First Afghan War to expel her [Russia’s] agents 
from Kabul. By 1878 agents were there once again . . .? He 
revives the specious phrase ‘masterly inactivity’ to describe the 
attitude of John Lawrence to the North-West Frontier, when 
in fact Lawrence was sensible to the futility and extravagance 
of a ‘forward policy’ and as Viceroy following the Mutiny 
worked for consolidation within India’s frontiers, and did not 
see why he should 

employ an Indian Army on a service they hate and .. . to 
throw away crores of rupees on barren mountain ridges and 
ever-vanishing frontier lines, when every rupee is sorely 
needed by a Government which can hardly pay its way, and 
by a vast population which, living on little more than 
starvation rates, cries aloud to be saved from the tax-gatherer 
on the one hand, and from actual starvation on the other. 


Lawrence believed that Russia could stir up trouble more 
successfully inside India than it could menace it from without. 
But Mr James’s hero believed in a ‘forward policy’ and was 
soon to put it into practise. Lord Lytton was sent out as Viceroy 
in 1876 armed with instructions to do something about Afghani- 
stan. He did, and rather naturally took to General Roberts, 
who had similar views to himself. This is not the place to 
examine the paranoia of Lord Lytton, but Mr James seems to 
think his outrageous policy of threats and intrigue reasonable 
and innocuous. Neither Roberts nor Lytton had learnt the 
lessons of the first Afghan War which involved the destruction 
of an army, and the collapse of British prestige, but the Russians 
had. As the tension between Russia and England increased in 
Europe and Disraeli indulged in romantic gestures, the 
Russians rumbled in the vastnesses of Central Asia, sent an 
agent to the Amir of Afghanistan and hoped that the English 
would fall into the trap. They did — for the logical conclusion 
of their frontier policy was an expedition into Afghanistan. 
So, on a carefully manufactured casus belli, the second Afghan 
War began. 
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Roberts, placed in command of one of the attacking forces, 
was able to show his genius for decisive and rapid movement. 
It was a clever strategy played against a wise enemy. But 
everything was not quite so easy as Roberts had hoped. The 
Afghans refused to stay conquered, and a campaign of retribu- 
tive vengeance began. Mr James passes off the reports of 
atrocities as products of the overheated and virulent mind of 
Colonel Hanna, a writer on the Afghan War, and quotes a 
letter of Sir Charles Metcalfe MacGregor to Sir Alfred Lyall 
for the defence. Unfortunately MacGregor himself records in 
his diary* three items that confirm the indiscriminate actions 
of the military, and Roberts, as commander, cannot avoid 
blame. 


Heard that Mir Fakir was at Deh Bala . . . and, owing to 
some quarrel, was surrounded. He was brigadier-general and 
fought against us. I do not think that men who merely fought 
against us . . . should be killed. Anyway, I will not sentence 
such men to death, 

The Foreign Office said the punishment should be short, 
sharp and repressive. It cannot be short, unless we catch men 
whose guilt is patent. With all others we must enquire 
thoroughly. I do not believe it ever does good to kill men 
indiscriminately, and J will not lend myself to it (MacGregor’s' 
italics). 

October 22nd. Saved five men’s lives to-day — that is to 
say, if I had not enquired into their cases they would have 
been hanged. . . . One of the accused was . . . a merchant, 
against whom there was a regular got-up case, the principal 
witness being his deadly enemy. 


MacGregor was not protesting over the non-existent. Kabul, 
as one writer said, lay under ‘the shadow of the scaffold’. 
‘Your object,’ wrote Lytton to Roberts, ‘should be to strike 
terror and to strike it swiftly and deeply,’ and he added, out of 
his contradictory mind, ‘but to avoid a Reign of Terror’. Of 
course, once started, terror is difficult to stop. 

Mr James makes much of the over-celebrated march from 
Kabul to Kandahar and gives Roberts’s diary of the journey. 
But it was not quite the triumph Mr James would have us 
believe. MacGregor’s own diary shows that the organization 
was often slipshod and lets through the fact that the Afghans 
themselves were helpful. In fact, as he writes, ‘People civil, they 


* See Life and Opinions of Sir Charles MacGregor, II, pp. 135, 136, 140. 
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say apologetically, “by order” ’. The order came from Abdur 
Rahman who stood to gain by the defeat of Ayub Khan at 
Kandahar. Without his intervention Roberts’s force would have 
been sadly mauled. The march was nevertheless typical of the 
man — if it was risky all the more reason for doing it. 

The Afghan War finally came to an end. On the throne was 
Abdur Rahman, for long a pensioner of the Russians. But he 
was a wise politician and his main interest was the security and 
independence of his country. All the objects for which the war 
was fought remained unrealized. India alone suffered. Her 
debt was increased, live-stock depleted, all because of the 
stupidity of the ‘forward policy’. Roberts had much to answer 
for. His advice supported Lytton in his romantic delusions. 
But even he was impressed enough to write in.1880: 


It may not be flattering to our amour propre, but I feel sure 
I am right when I say that the less the Afghans see of us, the 
less they will dislike us. Should Russia, in future years, 
attempt to conquer Afghanistan, or invade India through it, 
we should have a better chance of attracting the Afghans to 
our interests if we avoid interference with them in the 


meantime. 
But not so Mr James. Of the war, he writes: 


It was vital on strategic grounds that India’s ‘Achilles heel’ 
should be protected, as vital as was the integrity of Belgium 
in 1914, of the same strategic importance as a bastion against 
Russian expansion, as was Korea in 1950. 


And Mr James is writing serious history. 

From then onwards Roberts’s life went on in fame. Com- 
mander-in-Chief successively in Madras, India and Ireland. 
Well liked by the ordinary soldier, canonized by Kipling, to die, 
fittingly, amongst Indian troops, at the beginning of the first 
World War, aged eighty-two. 

The Dook of ‘get ahead’, Kipling called him. ‘From Subal- 
tern to Commander-in-Chief’ was the subtitle of his auto- 
biography, and he died a Field-Marshal. Even if Mr James does 
not give us the whole truth, and tarnishes his hero by his Tory 
view of Indian history, his book is welcome, for it is highly 
readable, weighs almost half the only other biography of 
importance, and might stimulate some historian of British 
India to write the real story of Roberts’s influence on frontier 
policy in the late nineteenth century. 
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It is pleasant to turn from Mr James’s panegyric to Mr 
Gopal’s temperate and important book.* This is a work of 
mature scholarship. Lord Ripon, a sadly neglected Viceroy, 
has at last received his due regard. Sent to take over the ruins 
of Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy, he finished off the war and 
turned again to India and its administration. He was not a 
great Viceroy, imperial and imperious, not a Dalhousie, a . 
Dufferin, nor a Curzon, but an honest man of sound principles 
and integrity. Where Mr James pretends that the frontier 
policy that emerged after the second Afghan War was only 
what Lord Roberts had been advocating all along, Mr Gopal 
shows quite clearly that Ripon and his advisers, Lyall and 
Aitchison, actually returned to the views of John Lawrence. 
‘To me,’ wrote Aitchison, ‘it has always seemed that masterly 
inactivity abroad requires to be supplemented by masterly 
activity at home.’ 

Ripon’s internal policy was in line with this conception. 
Advances in local self-government. The notorious Ilbert Bill 
which sought to remove the rule prohibiting Indian judges 
from trying Europeans, and the repeal of the Vernacular Press 
Act. The Ilbert Bill was amended under pressure from the 
white community in India, but the gesture had been made. 

Ripon, as Mr Gopal makes clear, was not a great man. His 
will and his mental powers were decidedly second-rate. But he 
had the right intentions, and his failures will be remembered 
when the grandiose achievements of other Viceroys are 
forgotten. 

Ripon saw the possibility of building a community based 
less on blood than on will, and to-day when his efforts have 
been completed and India is no longer politically in statu 
pupillari we can salute the dimensions of his dream and pay 
tribute to his pioneering steps. 

That an Englishman should write a biography of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief might perhaps be charitably dismissed as an 
act of misplaced piety. But that an Indian, a free Indian only 
a few years away from the Empire, has praised a nineteenth- 
century Viceroy, should make us feel a small, but certain, 
pride. 


* The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 1880-84, by S. Gopal. O.U.P., 21s. 





BEYOND SPACE AND TIME 


Franz Borkenau 


I 


Among the commonplaces of the history of science with which 
we have all been made familiar, there is the legend that the 
growth of true scientific understanding has been characterized 
by the triumph of empirical enquiry over metaphysical 
speculation, Empiricism presumably means reliance upon the 
evidence of the senses, which raises the interesting question just 
what Aristotle was doing when he relied upon his senses to 
inform him that the sun revolves round the earth, or that all 
bodies tend to fall towards a centre ; as against e.g. Copernicus 
and Galileo who refused to take experience on trust. The fact is, 
of course, that distrust of immediate sensory reality is funda- 
mental to science. The primitive treats all phenomena as real, 
whereas cultural progress has always manifested itself in the 
acceptance of a distinction between immediate appearance and 
an underlying reality transformed by the human mind and 
connected with the phenomena of experience by increasingly 
tenuous links. 

One can see the beginning of this process in the ancient Near 
East, whose learned priest-astronomers believed the stars to 
have more ‘reality’ than the sublunary world. Pythagoras, 
Plato and Euclid regarded the realm of mathematical symbols 
as more ‘real’ than sensory experience, without, incidentally, 
being able to reduce the latter to the former. It is common 
knowledge that, in post-medieval times, Descartes undertook a 
similar unsuccessful attempt to derive sensory appearance from 
mathematical reality. That a genuine advance was made 
towards the solution of the problem we owe to his contempo- 
rary, Galileo, who inaugurated a compromise between Aris- 
totle’s naive sensualism and Descartes’ mathematical intel- 
lectualism. The next development came with Newton, who 
managed to secure his concept against metaphysical criticism 
(‘Hypotheses non fingo’). But his empiricism was only appa- 
rent. In reality he was convinced — as Locke was to state 
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explicitly — that the universe of mechanical categories is the 
‘real’ world, to which in the last resort all sensory impressions 
can be reduced. Thus mechanics became the basic scientific 
discipline, a conceptual framework which was not to disappear 
finally until our own days. 

Yet the late eighteenth century had already witnessed the 
first harbingers of subsequent trouble. Originally this was not 
due to the further progress of science, which on the contrary 
seemed to confirm the mechanicist world picture and its pre- 
suppositions: Euclidean space and an analogous time sequence. 
The first serious doubts were raised by Kant on epistemological 
grounds. Then came the discovery that it was possible to 
operate with non-Euclidean terms, though not to obtain a 
sensory representation of the new kind of spatial concept. 
Finally, at the beginning of the present century, there occurred, 
as we all know, the great dethronement of mechanicism: its 
categories were shown to be inadequate both in the field of 
astro-physics and in that of atomic physics. Science was com- 
pelled to postulate non-Euclidean space, a spatially and 
temporally limited universe, and atoms which had no mass 
(and consequently could not be described as ‘matter’). These 
atoms, moreover, seemed to alter their position in (non- 
Euclidean) space in such a way as to skip the intervals between 
them. Some of this could be blamed on the inadequacy of 
macroscopic instruments for the study of microscopic processes, 
but other phenomena - e.g. the dissolution of the atom — 
suggested a fundamental indeterminacy of the process as such: 
that is to say, neither more nor less than the absence of causality. 

Now all this would not have been fatal for the traditional 
epistemology if it had resulted in the development of a new 
system of categories, however remote from the senses. The real 
trouble is that there is no such system, and that physical science 
has consequently been compelled to operate in the newly 
conquered fields with a variety of different, and frequently 
incompatible, hypotheses. This state of affairs in turn was bound 
to deepen the scepticism concerning the ontological significance 
of physical research which Kant had been the first to proclaim 
and which Helmholtz had explicitly introduced into natural 
science. Such scepticism had in fact preceded the new dis- 
coveries —a phenomenon familiar from other phases of the history 
of science. Even before the emergence of the new atomic physics, 
thinkers like Ernst Mach, Henri Poincaré, and William James, 
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had proclaimed the ontological meaninglessness of natural 
science and stressed its strictly practical orientation. So far from 
buttressing the philosophical self-confidence of the physicists, 
the grandiose discoveries of subsequent years could only serve 
to deepen this attitude. To-day it has on the whole become 
common form among natural scientists to refrain from meta- 
physical interpretation of scientific research. Where this self- 
denying ordinance is not observed one either encounters 
attempts to save the validity of the classical spatio-temporal 
categories, or else a plain expression of scepticism (in the 
traditional meaning of the term). 

Yet neither attitude is really satisfactory. The classical 
system derived its strength from the fact that, while it reduced 
the validity of sensory experience to an often extreme degree, it 
never really conflicted with it or went beyond it. Space, time, 
mass, measurability, predictableness — these are all categories 
which conform to sensory experience, so that the classical 
mechanicist system can almost be defined as an attempt to con- 
struct, with the aid of a minimum of sensible experience, a 
world picture which in principle is capable of indefinite expan- 
sion and development. Such a system was just barely defensible 
as long as the non-Euclidean geometrical forms introduced 
since 1819 could be treated as an affair of ‘pure’ mathematics. 
The moment one began to construct a physical universe on this 
basis, the link between science and the sensory realm had, as a 
matter of principle, been broken. Even were it possible (which 
is far from likely) to bring the various hypotheses of the new 
physics into conformity with each other (e.g. the strict causality 
of Relativity physics with the evident non-causality of essential 
aspects of atomic physics), the incompatibility of the sensory 
world with the universe of science would still constitute an 
insurmountable obstacle to the emergence of a unified system 
of categories. 

The proper course clearly is to drop all sceptical doubt con- 
cerning the ‘reality’ of this whole realm, and to accept it as it 
presents itself, for all the methodological confusion this entails. 
That, however, involves an alteration of the epistemological 
starting-point. It is fortunate from our point of view that the 
collapse of mechanicism makes this possible. The leading role 
played by mechanics in the classical tradition was due to the 
fact that, apart from mathematics, it provided the only existing 
system which clearly was derived from first principles. With the 
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dissolution of this system, mechanics can no longer aspire to the 
place it once occupied. It has indeed become apparent enough 
that what the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries regarded.as 
the ‘natural’ edifice of science — i.e. an edifice founded on a 
pervasive mechanicism — was in fact the most unnatural con- 
struction imaginable: nothing surely is farther removed from 
immediate sensory experience than a concept of external 
nature from which all the qualities of concreteness have been 
totally abstracted. If scientific development has done nothing 
else, it has it has restored the right to place immediate experi- 
ence (and notably human self-awareness) alongside those 
mechanist principles whose hegemony in all methodological 
and epistemological fields was still accepted by e.g. Kant as the 
most natural thing in the world. 


II 


Now the point to be noted is that, side by side with the 
new science of what might be called ‘depth physics’, the modern 
period has witnessed the emergence of what is commonly called 
‘depth psychology’. The parallelism is not fortuitous, and if it 
has not hitherto been seriously investigated, the cause presum- 
ably lies in the mutual antipathy which has characterized the 
relationship of physics and psychology since time immemorial. 
It must, of course, be. conceded that the experiential methods 
applied in their respective domains are radically different. 
While physics concentrates exclusively on the external world, 
the psychologist, though he views the objects of his study ‘from 
outside’, in the last resort reflects upon his own inner experi- 
ence. It is therefore advisable to set aside, for the time being, 
what we have learned about the significance of unconscious 
processes, and to fix our attention upon the formal structure of 
the unconscious, as it reveals itself in dreams, hallucinations, 
and similar phenomena. In doing so one cannot help being 
struck by the curious resemblance between certain features of 
unconscious psychology and the structure of the sub-atomic 
world, as reflected in modern physical theory. To guard against 
possible misunderstanding, let me say at once that this sugges- 
tion is not intended to revive the absurdities perpetrated by 
early representatives of the psychoanalytic school, who tried to 
explain physical theories in terms of unconscious processes. The 
point at issue is a more modest one, namely the existence of 
structural resemblances, and their possible significance. 
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What these resemblances are has already been indicated by 
reference to the partial dissolution of the category of causality 
in modern physics. Now lack of causality is a familiar element 
of dreams and other unconscious processes. In dreams we 
skip over space and time, and the ‘absurd’ appears entirely 
possible. Yet space, time and causality are not entirely absent 
fromdreams, any more than from modern physics. Apart from the 
fact that the dreamer is embedded in a spatio-temporal reality, 
the latter makes its appearance in the ‘manifest’ content of his 
dream. The dream cannot do without the spatio-temporal 
continuum: its pictures are spatial, its actions evolve in time, 
and incoherent fragments of causality are carried over from 
waking. Yet these elements of the dream are all constituents of 
waking life, comparable to the physical instruments which 
operate within the framework of spatio-temporal causality. 
The dream process as such seems indifferent to the causal 
nexus, whence it used to be concluded that dreams, like 
hallucinations, are explicable only in terms of a physiological 
disorder of the brain. To us it appears that the welter of incom- 
patibilities present in dreaming is no worse than that which we 
encounter in microphysics, and if it is objected that atomic 
physics, unlike dreaming, yields coherent results, the answer 
is not far to seek: dreams, too, can be translated (by the analyst) 
into logically coherent structures. Doubtless the atom and the 
dream belong to different worlds; they are incommensurable -— 
as incommensurable as thought and matter! Yet the philo- 
sophical axiom that thought and matter stand apart has always 
been accompanied by the reminder that the categories of 
thought have the peculiarity of being able to render external 
reality comprehensible, predictable and governable. When one 
comes to think of it, this curious coincidence of thinking and 
being — identity in the midst of total discontinuity — is the basic 
problem of classical and, for the most part, of European 
philosophy. Is it really so surprising to encounter an analogous 
relationship at the level of modern science? 

The pointcan be defined more narrowly. Of the twodimensions 
of the spatio-temporal continuum, space ranks first in physics, 
time in psychology. True, the dream dispenses with spatial limita- 
tions, but then the unconscious — like all inner awareness —is any- 
how not concerned with space. What appears striking is the loss 
of the time dimension. Time, if we are to believe Kant, is the basic 
category of internal apperception; that the unconscious ignores 
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it appears not merely in the phenomena of dream and halluci- 
nation, but in what Freud calls the ‘timelessness’ of unconscious 
reactions where they impinge upon consciousness. Thus, how- 
ever urgent an action or a decision is from the conscious view- 
point, the unconscious may and does react as though it had an 
eternity at its disposal, as though neither time nor death 
existed. This absence of the time dimension is the obverse of 
non-causal relationships: what cannot be measured in temporal 
terms is not predictable, and predictability isa basic constituent 
of causality. Yet we find Freud asserting that the unconscious is 
‘strictly determined’; he even goes so far as to suggest that his 
own discoveries were made possible by a bias in favour of 
thoroughgoing determinism. How can this hiatus be bridged ? 
One is driven reluctantly to conclude that a gap is bound to 
remain. This is one of those instances where Freud’s attachment 
to crude nineteenth-century determinism stands in the way of a 
correct formulation of his own insights. Yet his formula reflects 
a fundamental datum of analytical work which merely requires 
a different expression. In the mechanicist terminology on which 
Freud was brought up and to which he adhered throughout his 
life, there is always one and the same causality which either 
determines or — conceivably, but not actually — fails to deter- 
mine the processes of the material world. This frame of refer- 
ence is entirely adequate for inanimate nature, though physics 
has in the meantime taught us that there are non-causal pro- 
cesses. But once we enter the realm of life, of consciousness, and a 
fortiori of the human mind, the contrast between timelessness 
and indeterminacy, which raises so many puzzles in atomic 
physics, vanishes. Here the absence of the time dimension is 
no longer incompatible with determination of a sort. Trivial 
though it is, one is compelled to stress the distinction between 
external and internal determination, between the physical push 
or pull and the psychological process. In the light of this 
distinction let us take a glance at Freud’s development as 
a scientist, as it has been disclosed to us by some recent 
publications. 


III 
Freud was originally a pupil of Bruecke, himself a disciple of 
Helmholtz; as a theorist therefore he derives from Helmholtz, 
Herbarth and Fechner. His starting-point was in fact mechani- 
cist in the extreme: every psychological event must have an 
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external cause. On this assumption, causation in the realm of 
psychology is due to physiological lesion of some nervous 
function. In later years Freud was to comment humorously on 
his early attempts to trace the secrets of the soul (or the psyche, 
as he rather prudishly preferred to call it) in the medulla 
oblongata. He had, however, broken away from this extreme 
attitude long before he made his first psychoanalytic dis- 
coveries. In his paper on aphasia, which was considerably in 
advance of his time, he showed that while there was a general 
connection between disorders of speech and lesions of the vocal 
organs, no precise link was traceable between a specific lesion 
and the functional disorder arising from it. The latter appeared 
rather to be determined in the main by the sequence in which 
the patient had obtained his command of language. This 
suggestion represented a definite departure from the notion of 
external causation — an innovation whose significance seems to 
have escaped Freud. 

The first step away from mechanicism had been purely 
empirical; the next was virtually unconscious. When Freud 
turned to hypnosis and, to his surprise, was flooded by his 
patients with a mass of sexual recollections released in this 
state, it was natural for him to conclude that psychical dis- 
orders were primarily due to disturbances of sexual develop- 
ment. This notion could without difficulty be given its place in 
a general doctrine pivoting, if not on mechanics, at any rate on 
biology — a doctrine, moreover, which in the last resort sugges- 
ted a physico-chemical basis for the whole process. Not long after 
Freud’s first discoveries in his chosen field, this line of approach 
was in fact taken up quite independently by others, and eventu- 
ally gave rise to the present-day doctrine of secretion, hormone 
disturbances, and hormone therapy. The really remarkable 
thing is that Freud did not pursue this line of thought which 
was so closely in accordance with his mental training; instead, 
as we know, he radically renounced all thought of bio-chemical 
causation and founded his therapy exclusively upon the un- 
conscious mental processes of his patients — processes which 
indeed turned out to be largely founded in sexual experience. 
And the reason was that his first halting hypnotic-cathartic 
cures had given him an insight into that ‘determination’ of 
psychic events by repressed memories to the elucidation of 
which he was to devote the remainder of his life. Sexuality 
remained the core of psychoanalytic theory and practice, but a 
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complete breach was effected with physiology, its place being 
taken by a unique soul-therapy in which sexuality as a physio- 
logical factor represented only the general background. In- 
evitably the concept of sexuality tended in time to become more 
elastic, and psychoanalysis gradually was transformed into a 
general theory and therapy of personal development. 

What then is the inner psychic determination of events in 
the human soul whose discovery we owe to Freud? The answer 
is contained in the therapeutic method: the patient suffers from 
symptoms which he cannot overcome as long as they remain 
incomprehensible, and analysis exercises its healing function 
by helping him to understand them. It does not do this by 
acquainting him with sexual-biological theories; instead it 
illuminates the repressed psychic process from which the symp- 
tom arose, discloses the unconscious function of the latter, and 
thus helps to make it meaningful. What this therapy brings to 
light are not causal connections but teleological ones: repressed 
desires, conflicting urges, and unstable compromises between 
instinctual drives and ethically or socially motivated prohibi- 
tions. The picture which unfolds in this way (though Freud of 
course would not have admitted this) is best described in 
Aristotelian and scholastic language: causae efficientes and causae 
finales, and the relevant distinction between external occasion 
and inner volition. The genuine novelty of Freud’s approach 
lay precisely in the fact that, without denying the sphere of 
external causation (biologically founded instinctual urges) he 
made therapy entirely dependent upon the disclosure of the 
repressed telos. 

In the light of this innovation, the conflict between determi- 
nacy and indeterminacy in the realm of unconscious processes 
appears capable of solution. The point to bear in mind is that 
teleological behaviour is not peculiar to the unconscious, but is 
even more characteristic of the conscious personality. What 
Freud really did — in clear contrast to his original starting- 
point — was to found a science which serves to subject the 
unconscious to the teleology of reason. As long as the un- 
conscious had not been understood it appeared senseless, and 
its products, such as dream and hallucination, were regarded 
as absurd and capable only of explanation in terms of physio- 
logical causality. Freud’s innovation, whose significance was 
veiled from him, consisted in showing that this semblance of 
pseudo-causality vanishes when the neurotic symptom has been 
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understood, i.e. assigned its place in a finalistic order. This leads 
to the further conclusion that what Freud described as the 
determined character of mental life had better be defined as its 
freedom. Needless to say, this freedom is not absolute. The 
human being is confronted with a mighty external world, of 
which his own body forms part and parcel. This ‘given’ situa- 
tion is the substratum of human volition and action; but in 
dealing with this set of circumstances we do not mechanically 
obey their impulses: we rearrange the conditions of life in 
accordance with the principles governing the mental process. 
It is, of course, possible to suggest that this apparent freedom 
is really nothing but another form of causality — to be precise: 
the determination of each individual action by inherited and 
acquired characteristics of the personality. Here, too, there is 
no sharp distinction between conscious and unconscious pro- 
cesses, and once more the way out of the difficulty is suggested 
by what we have learned about the unconscious. In this case 
the relevant phenomenon is the so-called ‘choice -between 
neuroses’: a stumbling-block for psychoanalytical theory, but a 
source of illumi»ation for the philosopher. Its significance for 
the subject of human volition has repeatedly been stressed by 
philosophically minded psychoanalysts. Briefly, the problem is 
this: if both conscious and unconscious processes are subject to 
a thoroughgoing ‘inner’ determinism, then it must be possible 
to co-ordinate at least the major types of pathological mental 
aberration with clearly definable disturbances in the hereditary 
constitution or in the development of individuals. To this end, 
Freud’s doctrine of sexual phases appears to offer a favourable 
starting-point. As is generally known, Freud postulates a num- 
ber of partial instinctual urges linked in each case with a 
particular bodily zone, and an interconnection between these 
drives; neuroses and perversions are then related to constitu- 
tional handicaps or, more important, to traumatic disturbances 
in the development of the respective phases of sexual develop- 
ment, and their peculiarities are determined by the particular 
character of the phase to which they are linked. Unfortunately 
this theory is not wholly borne out by practical experience. 
The weak point appears to be the doctrine of chronological 
development in the evolution of the particular instinctual 
urges, which in their totality come together to form what is 
regarded as normal sexuality. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that all the various partial urges are already demon- 
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strable in the first year of life, from which it follows that the 
connection between specific neuroses and specific phases of 
development is beginning to look dubious. What emerges in 
practice is the concept of a syndrome of various neurotic and 
psychotic traits, between which no causally determined selec- 
tion can be demonstrated. Incidentally, Freud himself on one 
occasion formulated this kind of insight when he remarked that 
it is possible to comprehend a neurosis from its various ‘determi- 
nants’, but not to predict its result, and that a different 
combination of the same determinants (i.e. the same un- 
conscious wishes and aims) in the form of a different neurosis 
or psychosis would be equally plausible. This is as much as to 
say that, while analysis discloses the unconscious significance of 
a particular neurosis, the same meaning might have been 
fulfilled in a variety of ways freely chosen by the individual. 

Doubtless Freud was unaware that two decades earlier, in 

1888, Bergson had said the same of the operation of conscious- 
ness, and at the same time established a close connection 
between conscious and unconscious processes by his concept of 
the décision profonde. Bergson held that while we can always 
obtain some sort of hindsight understanding of the peculiarly 
personal (i.e. not conventionally routine) decisions of an 
individual, we can never, as a matter of principle, predict them 
with an. adequate degree of reliability - a statement which 
happens to correspond both with the experience of daily life 
and with the unpredictableness of historical development 
familiar to the politician and the historian. It is surely no 
accident that this doctrine of the unpredictability of the 
décision profonde is linked in Bergson’s thought with a belief in 
the ‘timelessness’ of human activity at the deeper levels. 
Bergson’s durée, which he counterposes to the chronologically 
ordered time sequence of physics, resembles Freud’s uncon- 
scious in eluding measurement and prediction. 

It may be suggested that we have here the key to the paradox 
of those unconscious operations which are described as being 
both timeless and strictly determined. The determination in 
question is not one belonging to the spatio-temporal continuum 
with its causal relations; it is teleological, self-determined, and 
thus identical with freedom. What Freud did, quite without 
knowing it, was to dethrone the mechanicist principles of 
psychology and to reconstitute the ancient concept of freedom 
common to philosophers from the Stoics to Descartes; and he 
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did so by demonstrating that freedom is not arbitrariness, but 
rather the highest degree of self-determination in accordance 
with the necessities of one’s own being. Presumably he would 
not have been too pleased to be told that this concept of liberty 
is substantially that of the scholastics, of Thomas Aquinas, of 
Descartes and Spinoza, and lastly of Hegel. Perhaps the only 
doctrine with which it is wholly incompatible is the existen- 
tialist one, which declares man to be ‘absolutely’ free, i.e. 
radically independent, and, in the last resort, god-like: an 
aberration as pregnant with latent consequences as the causal 
universe of mechanicism which now lies behind us. 
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NORMAN DOUGLAS AS MUSICIAN 
John Davenport 


In Music at Midnight Muriel Draper wrote that [Norman 
Douglas’s] ‘first twelve years were spent in growing up. His 
second twelve years were dedicated to music; he is an accom- 
plished and true musician. His next twelve were spent in 
diplomatic service which took him to many countries, and 
acquainted him with many languages. His years between 
thirty-six and forty-eight’, etc., etc. To divide a man’s life into 
lustra, octaves, decades or dodecades is no doubt an amusing 
hobby, but it can lead to Procrustean distortions. In fact, 
though I agree that Norman Douglas’s first twelve years were 
spent in growing up (faster than usual), Mrs Draper is after- 
wards trapped in her own abacus. Similarly Miss Nancy 
Cunard, in her delightful book Grand Man,* says that ‘his 
knowledge of music was very considerable (he had been a 
pupil of Anton Rubinstein) and the study of it played a large 
part in his education, although he is dismissive of his instru- 
mental capacities in that charming passage in Alone which 
reveals him at the piano — as a child’. After saying that 
‘Brahms, Chopin, Mozart, much of Beethoven — such were his 
favourites, with the stress on the first-named’, she goes on to 
quote from the same book the passage describing how, when 
he was walking near Ferento, not far from Viterbo, there 
suddenly came into his head ‘a wistful intermezzo of Brahms’. 


It seemed to spring out of the hot earth. Such a natural 
song, elvishly coaxing! Would I ever play it again? Neither 
that, nor any other. 

It turned my thoughts, as I went along, to Brahms and 
led me to understand why no man, who cares only for his 
fellow creatures, will ever relish that music. Itis an alien tongue, 
full of deeps and rippling shadows, uncomprehended of those 
who know nothing of lonely places; full of thrills and 
silences such as are not encountered among the habitations of 
men. It echoes the multitudinous voice of nature, and distils 


* Secker & Warburg. 255. 
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the smiles and tears of things non-human. This man listened, 
all alone; he overheard things to which other ears are deaf — 
things terrible and sweet; the sigh of some wet Naiad by a 
reedy lake, the pleadings and furies of the genii — of those 
that whisper in woodlands and caverns by the sea, and ride 
wailing on thunder-laden clouds, and rock with ripe laughter 
in sunny wildernesses. Brahms is the test. Whoso dreads soli- 
tude will likewise dread his elemental humour. 


‘Is not that’, demands Miss Cunard triumphantly, ‘written 
by someone with a great feeling for music?’ 

One’s own feelings are mixed: is it, or isn’t it? Douglas was 
twenty-eight when Brahms died in 1897, and it is important to 
realize that he was at his most impressionable during the years 
of the composer’s greatest fame and influence. Even so, the 
thought of Brahms and those naiads. . . . The work referred to, 
so Douglas told me, is the A major Intermezzo, No. 2 of Op..118 
— a charming enough piece, but evocative of elves and genii, 
surely not. : 

To return to Mrs Draper; the suggestion that Douglas 
between the ages of thirteen and twenty-four applied himself 
exclusively to music is absurd. During that period he was at a 
Midland preparatory school, at Uppingham, at the Gymna- 
sium at Karlsruhe, in Paris for a year, in London cramming at 
Scoone’s for what was then the examination for the Diplomatic 
Service, which he passed (top of the list) in 1893. He was, 
indeed, taught the piano as a child; and applied himseli to 
music during the six years at Karlsruhe, but not exclusively. 
He was equally interested in zoology, mineralogy, and the 
classics; and in acquiring French, Italian and Russian in 
addition to his native German and English. His interest in 
music, in fact, was what one would expect in a youth largely 
brought up in Austria and Germany, no more and no less. 
As to that story about being a pupil of Anton Rubinstein, 
it is just one of his leg-pulls. When I was a child I met several 
old ladies who were ‘pupils of Liszt’. This meant that they 
had once played, perhaps, one of his ‘Consolations’ to the 
Master, been commended, even embraced, and granted the 
purely honorary title of ‘pupil’. It was quite out of the 
question for Douglas to have been a pupil of Rubinstein’s 
who, between tours, held a few exclusively ‘Master classes’. 
The confusion has probably been increased by the fact that he 
was a friend of Artur Rubinstein, who is also a wonderful 
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pianist, but many years his junior. Liszt and the ladies is nearer 
the mark. What actually happened is told by Douglas himself 
in Alone. 

I once performed, not at my own suggestion, his insipid 
Valse Caprice to the great Antoine [sic] Rubinstein, who was 
kind enough to observe: “Yes, yes. Quite good. But I rather 
doubt whether you could risk playing that in a concert’. 


This has the authentic Douglas note. It is only a step to the 
pupil-master relationship. A master of the art of dead pan, 
Douglas was a gaily malicious leg-puller. 

In fact, Norman’s taste in music was extremely conventional, 
not to say stodgy. One of the paradoxes of his nature was that 
he was as much of a conservative as an iconoclast. At Bludenz 
in the Vorarlberg he had lessons during the school holidays 
from the local choirmaster, Joseph Renner, who took him 
through fugues and partitas of Bach and a Beethoven sonata or 
two. He also showed him some piano music of his old teacher, 
Rheinberger, ‘delicate and profound stuff’. Now, Rheinberger 
was an excellent musikant, but no genius. Yet this is how Douglas 
writes of him: 


The music of the past, filtering through the medium of his 
robust country-bred personality, yielded a blend of autumnal 
mellowness. Rheinberger has none of the aridities of the town- 
bred composer. I feel sure his upbringing among hills and 
woodlands gave depth to the character of his work, and 
nobility of expression. 


This is sheer imagination. Rheinberger’s work reeks of the 
organ-loft. Hills and woodlands have no more place in his well- 
wrought but academic pieces than have naiads, elves and genii 
in Brahms’s staid intermezzo. Incidentally Norman says that 
Rheinberger was called ‘father of the organ sonata because he 
brought it back to its original purity’. It is difficult to see what 
he means. Rheinberger was a master of counterpoint, but he 
shows the influence of Bach less than any of his contemporaries, 
except in limitations of registration. He has much more in 
common with Schumann and Brahms. He developed the organ 
sonata from the point where Mendelssohn had left it, and could 
be called the father of the modern organ sonata, whatever 
that may be. ‘Original purity’ — no! Rheinberger was a typical 
minor 19th-century romantic. 

I do not say that Norman was not a musician of the 
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amateur, drawing-room type. ‘In the matter of sheer noise, I 
am something of an expert, having once, as an infant prodigy, 
broken five notes in a single [sic] masterly rendering of Liszt’s 
Polonaise in E major.’ His teacher, ‘himself a pupil of Liszt, 
genially remarked, “Now don’t cry and don’t apologize. A 
polonaise like yours is worth a piano”’.’ There are ironic undertones 
here. Of course, to play the work at all implies a degree of skill, 
and it was to keep up a certain standard of piano playing 
acquired from Albert Fuhr at Karlsruhe that the lessons from 
Renner were undertaken. There is a delightful picture of Fuhr 
in Looking Back — ‘a sad-looking man, with a drooping mous- 
tache and a large family of daughters’. There is also an amusing 
comment by the teacher on the pupil’s performance of a 
Chopin Mazurka: ‘You made quite a pretty Landler out of it’. 
This is revealing: we can hear the accurate but unimaginative 
performance — it was accurate, I am sure, or it would never 
have been made by the admirer of Brahms and Rheinberger, 
the conservative who even as a child disliked the iconoclastic 
Wagner, beloved by his Scottish grandmother. He was, after 
all, a fossil-lover. . . . 

All this is not to say that Norman was unmusical. He liked 
music up to a point, but it was never one of his passions, what- 
ever some of his admirers may think. Nor had he any real 
insight into it, any more than he had into the poetry of Milton. 
Look at the less than amateurish transcript (on page 332 of 
Looking Back) of the ‘Neapolitan’ fisherman’s song, said by its 
gypsy singer to be the work of ‘the great maestro — Riccardo 
Wagner’. It is a simple little tune, easy enough to jot down, one 
would have thought. Yet it took ‘many hearings’ to capture 
and is accompanied by clumsy triads in woefully uncertain 
harmony. Also, I think that a ‘true musician’ would have made 
more notes of the tunes in ‘London Street Games’. The defi- 
ciency is partly, no doubt, due to his lack of real musical 
equipment; partly to sheer indifference. 

In Alone Douglas wrote: 


I know a little something about music, having studied the 
art with considerable diligence for a number of years. 
Impossible to enumerate all the composers and executants 
on various instruments, the conductors and opera singers and 
ballet girls with whom I was on terms of familiarity during 
that incarnation . . . all of which may appear when I come to 
indite my musica] memoirs, 
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Again, the tone is ironical, as when he announces that he has 
written ‘a sonata in four movements, Opus 643, hitherto un- 
published, and played the organ during divine service to a 
crowded congregation’. I think he must be referring to two 
separate periods in his life, the first being his years at St 
Petersburg in the nineties, when he was Third Secretary at the 
British Embassy. In Looking Back there is afascinating picture 
of old Eduard Strauss, who came to St Petersburg to give some 
concerts with his own orchestra. 


He came, a decrepit and painted mummy, beautifully 
dressed — he must have worn stays — with grey hair and a 
moustache dyed coal black. These concerts, which he conduc- 
ted in jaunty style, were a great success. The drum, with its 
nervous pulsations, is the life of such music, its very heartbeat; 
Strauss’s drummer, for accuracy of tempo, delicacy of touch, 
and rapidity of vibration, was astounding, impeccable. At 
one of these concerts old Auer, violin-soloist at the Imperial 
Opera House, was sitting next to me and said: ‘We have no 
such drummer in the whole Empire. . . . This man is not 
human: he is a natural phenomenon. He does not interpret 
music: he is the music itself’. 


‘A natural phenomenon’: the authentic Douglas note, of the 
man more interested in life than in art. Douglas the historian, 
the chronicler of the curious, comes out in his note, in Alone, 
of his meeting with old Lachner, which made him ‘perhaps the 
only person alive who has shaken hands with a man who shook 
hands with Beethoven and heard his voice’. Rheinberger had 
been Lachner’s pupil at Munich. Did Norman know this, I 
wonder ? It was the sort of link that pleased him. 

The second period was between 1910 and 1914, when he was 
in London acting as assistant editor to Austin Harrison on the 
English Review and Muriel Draper had her studio in Edith 
Grove. Paul Draper, her husband, was a lieder singer, a pupil 
of von Muehlen, and most visiting musicians — Thibaud, 
Ysaye, Casals, and Rubinstein (Artur) amongst them — came 
to her house at one time or another to play. Douglas was a con- 
stant and a privileged guest. He appears again and again in 
Music at Midnight. Muriel Draper, like Nancy Cunard and 
Kenneth Macpherson, has succeeded in catching the precise 
rhythm and accents of his lively speech, as did Lawrence in 
Aaron’s Rod and, better still, Compton Mackenzie in Vestal Fire. 
Aldous Huxley in several of his novels — notably in Those 
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Barren Leaves — parodies Mr Keith rather than Norman 
Douglas. Which brings us to South Wind. 

Mr Keith is not a self-portrait. Yet there is a great deal of 
Douglas in him, and it is interesting that he should be made so 
completely unmusical. There is no mention of music in South 
Wind except of a derogatory nature. Keith says: ‘It annoys me 
not to comprehend the power of music. I would give almost 
anything to the person who can satisfy me that what I hear is 
not a succession of unnecessary noises’. Later in the book, 
speaking of Pepys, he says: “There is only one thing that 
troubles me about him — his love of music. It was so obviously 
sincere. He not only liked it; he actually understood it. Music, 
to me, is a succession of sounds, more or less painful’. Dr 
Johnson was totally unmusical, and there is more than a touch 
of Johnson about the pedagogic Keith, as there was in his 
creator. 

There is; however, one illuminating episode. This is when 
Keith provides gypsy music for his guests: p 


Occasionally the older people would pick up their instru- 
ments — bagpipes of sheepskin, small drums and gourd-like 
mandolines — and draw from them strange dronings, gurglings, 
thrummings, twangings; soon a group of youngsters would 
rise gravely from the ground, and without any preconcerted 
signal, begin to move in a dance, a formal and intricate 
measure, such as had never yet been witnessed on Nepenthe. 


‘Is this music?’ asks Keith. ‘If so, I begin to understand its 
laws’. This is relevant to the notes on Old Calabria and 
Fountains in the Sand which follow. 

There are various references to music scattered through 
Looking Back. There is the dotty old American millionairess, 
Mrs Webb, who ‘would think nothing of rushing from Paris to 
Vienna in her car to see “her dear Leschetizky”. Vainly one 
conjectures what these two can have had in common, since 
Mrs Webb barely knew the difference between a piano and a 
pianola’. There is the discovery that Anton Dohrn, director of 
the Marine Zoological Station at Naples, was a friend of 
Brahms. There is Madame Olympe — a pupil of César Franck’s 
— at St Malo in 1918 playing Beethoven sonatas. There is 
‘G. H. Townley’, the Burlingham of Vestal Fire, who is stated to 
have been a pupil of Clara Schumann. I have sometimes 
wondered if this may not be John Ellingham Brooks, the friend 
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of E. F. Benson, who gives a very different account of his 
musical abilities in Final Edition. I regret not having asked 
him this.* 

What else? There are the trumpets in They Went. That is all. 
It is a short list of references for an ‘accomplished musician’ 
who wrote over twenty books. I think the truth of the matter is 
that Norman had at one time been interested in music and that 
quite suddenly he became indifferent to it. This is not so un- 
common a phenomenon as one might think. One of the most 
musical men I ever knew was afflicted — there is surely no other 
word for it — in the same way. This was Balfour Gardiner, who 
not only abandoned composition but could not even bear to 
hear music played, although he enjoyed the company of his 
innumerable musical friends. In his case, it was perhaps due 
to an immense fastidiousness, combined with intense self- 
criticism. In Norman’s case I think music simply got crowded 
out. There were other more important things in life to enjoy. 
I could never get him to go to a concert, although I do remem- 
ber one afternoon in London playing for him (Bach and 
Brahms), which he professed to enjoy. He preferred nature to 
art; he was no esthete, with his robust extravert’s nature, his 
insatiable curiosity. His finest writing about music is to be 
found here and there in his second and third books, Fountains 
in the Sand and Old Calabria, not in the later Alone or Looking 
Back. Here music is related to nature and to life; it is part of the 
texture. 

In Chapter 20 of Old Calabria he describes a mountain 
festival, ‘a vast picnic in honour of the Virgin’, the Madonna 
di Polino: 

Two thousand persons are encamped about the chapel, 
amid a formidable army of donkeys and mules whose braying 
mingles with the pastoral music of reeds and bagpipes — bag- 
pipes of two kinds, the common Calabrian variety and that of 
Basilicata, much larger and with a base key which will soon 
cease to exist. . . . On all sides picturesque groups of dancers 
indulge in the old peasant’s measure, the pecorara, to the 
droning of bagpipes — a demure kind of tarantella. 

He falls asleep, to dream of Tunisia: 

. - Methought I heard the guttural yells of the fruit- 
vendors, musketry firing, braying of asses, the demoniacal 

* Sir Compton Mackenzie assures me that ‘Townley’ and Brooks were totally dissimilar. ‘Townley’ 

~ the Burlingham of Vestal Fire - was a so rate pianist. His real name was Thornton and he in- 


vented the dinner jacket. Sir Compton also tells me that Norman, dasian Sin Conslouebdanhened 
Wagner played on gramophone records, F F F !!! 
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groans of the camels — was it really a camel? No. It was some- 
thing infinitely worse, and within a few feet of my ears. I 
sprang out of bed. There, at the very window, stood a youth 
extracting unearthly noises out of the Basilicata bagpipe. To 
be sure! I remembered expressing an interest in this rare 
instrument to one of my hosts who, with subtle delicacy, must 
have ordered the boy to give me a special taste of his quality. 


The festival ends in a fantastic procession: 


. . . like a many-coloured serpent it wound out of the chapel, 
writhed through the intricacies of the pathway, then unrolled 
itself freely, in splendid convolutions, about the sunlit 
meadows, saluted by the crash of mortars, bursts of military 
music from the band, chanting priests and women, and all the 
bagpipers congregated in a mass, each playing his own 
favourite tune. 


This is admirable: one can both see and hear. Excellent, too, - 
is the passage describing his search for the double tibia: 


The old Albanian guitar of nine strings has already died 
out, and the double tibia — biforem dat tibia cantum—will presently 
follow suit. This instrument, familiar from classical sculpture 
and lore, and still used in Sicily and Sardinia, was once a 
favourite with the Sila shepherds, who called it ‘fischietto a 
pariglia’. But some years ago I vainly sought it in the central 
Sila; the answer to ‘my enquiries was everywhere the same: 
they knew it quite well; so and so used to play it: certain 
persons in certain villages still made it — they described it 
accurately enough, but could not produce a specimen. Single 
pipe, yes; and bagpipes galore, but the tibia pares were out of 
fashion whenever I asked for them. Here in the Greek Sila, I 
was more fortunate. A boy at the village of Macchia possessed 
a pair which he obligingly gave me, after playing a song — a 
farewell song — a plaintive ditty that required, none the less, 
an excellent pair of lungs, on account of the two mouthpieces. 
Melodies on this double flageolet are played principally at 
Christmas time. The two reeds are about twenty-five centi- 
metres in length, and made of hollow cane; in my specimen, 
the left hand controls four, the other six holes: the Albanian 
name of the instrument is ‘fiscarol’. 

This nice mixture of practical information combining 
ancient tradition and present practice is Norman at his best. 
Like John Aubrey, he loved to preserve such things from 
possible oblivion. ‘Put it down, put it down’, was a constant 
cry. There are several passages in Old Calabria testifying to his 
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awareness of music — the section on “The Angel of Manfredonia’ 
has a description of a religious ceremony in a cave to the 
accompaniment of 


cheerful operatic airs from an asthmatic organ; the water 
drops ceaselessly from the rocky vault on to the devout heads 
of kneeling worshippers that cover the floor, lighted candle in 
hand, rocking themselves ecstatically and droning and 
chanting. : 


We are grateful here for his knowledge of music when we are 
told that the organist’s repertory included extracts from La 
forza del destino and the waltz from Boito’s Mefistofele. . . . 

Old Calabria also contains a conversation which I think may 
have had a great effect on Norman. In any case, it serves to 
show how his feelings towards music were probably changing at 
this period. Old Calabria was written in London between 1912 
and 1915, when it was published. It was the fruit of many 
expeditions stretching over the years from 1907 onwards both 
to Calabria and, Norman would add, to the British Museum. 
The conversation takes place in the chapter ‘Chaos’, an 
account of Messina after the appalling earthquake of 1908, 
mingled with happier memories of the city before the disaster. 
Norman recounts how in the public gardens, at night 


they were playing, if I remember rightly, the ever-popular 
Aida; other items followed later — more ambitious ones; a 
Hungarian rhapsody, Berlioz, a selection from Wagner. 
‘Musica filosophica,’ said my neighbour, alluding to the 
| German composer. . . . ‘Non va in Sicilia — it won’t do in this 
country. Not that we fail to appreciate your great thinkers,’ he 
| added. ‘We read and admire your Schopenhauer, your 
Spencer. They give passable representations of Wagner in 
Naples. But —’ “The climate?’ ‘Precisely. I have travelled, sir; 
and knowing your Berlin, and London and Boston, have been 
able to observe how ill.our Italian architecture looks under 
your grey skies, how ill our music sounds among the complex 
: appliances of your artificial life. It has made you earnest, 
this climate of yours, and prone to take earnestly your very 
: pastimes. Music, for us, has remained what it was in the 
mg Golden Age— an unburdening of the soul on a summer’s night.’ 
est. 
om Here is the clue to the later indifference to ‘musica filosophica’. 
ant Norman himself left London in 1917, before the publication of 
South Wind. He shed the ‘complex appliances of (our) artificial 
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life’, northern music amongst them. (He would certainly never 
have returned to England in 1942 but for the exigencies of war.) 

This was the last of the four decisive turning points of his 
life. The first was when he left St Petersburg in 1898, married, 
and settled in the Villa Maya on the Posilipo; the second was 
his divorce in March 1904, after which he moved over to Capri 
from the mainland and began ‘pleasuring his daimon’ which 
included planting and building the villa Daphne and starting 
to write in earnest; the third was his enforced return to London 
in 1910. I see that six years separate each date, and apologize 
to the shade of Muriel Draper. He was twenty-nine when he 
married and left the Diplomatic Service, thirty-five when he 
divorced his wife, forty-one when he returned to London, and 
forty-eight when he departed in 1917. 

The reference to Brahms in Alone (written between 1918 and 
1920) is a hangover, as it were. This explains its oddity. He is 
half in one world, half in another; and of course that Austrian 
birth and German upbringing couldn’t be chucked completely 
overboard. The musical training, less elaborate than Muriel 
Draper and Nancy Cunard imply, was not wasted, however; 
as I hope I have made clear. Just two more quotations, this 
time from Fountains in the Sand, which was mostly written early 
in 1910, although not published until two years later. In the 
first he is describing some itinerant players near the town of 
Gafsa: 


This morning there arrived a blind singer or bard; he was 
led by two boys who accompanied his extemporaneous 
verses — one of them tapping with a pebble on an empty 
sardine tin, while the other belaboured a beer-bottle with a 
rusty nail: both solemn as archangels; there was also a 
professional accompanist, who screwed his mouth awry and 
blew sideways into a tall flute, his eyes half-closed in ecstatic 
rapture. . . . The music was not altogether original; it 
reminded me, with its mechanical punctuations, of a concerto 
by Paderewski which contains an exquisite movement between 
piano and kettle-drum — since the flute, which ought to have 
supported the voice, was apparently dumb, although the 
artist puffed out his cheeks as if his life depended on it. 


The other quotation comes from Chapter 9, and is the most 
revealing of all. This is what he felt that music should be, this 
is the music his hellenistic, sun-loving nature loved best. He 
is writing of 
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a charming Theocritean bit of country. . . . Only olives grow 
here; seventy-five thousand of them. Beside their silvery-grey 
trunks you may see herds of small but brightly tinted oxen 
reposing; the ground is pied with daisies and buttercups, 
oleanders border the streamlets, and the plaintive notes of the 
djouak, the pastoral reed of the nomads, resound from some 
hidden copse. 


A far cry, this, from Brahms and Rheinberger; but where he 
wished to be. Yet the last time I saw him, three months 
before he died on Capri, the old man — he was nearly eighty- 
three — played me a gramophone record of the Brahms 
Intermezzo in A major, op. 118 No. 2. The pianist was 
Artur Rubinstein. High up on the gale-ridden island one forgot 
the sun-learned lessons; one was only concious of being with the 
last, and the most cherished, of the Victorians. 




















IN FAIR VERONA 
Roy Walker 


The stage should show a synthesis of speech and spectacle. 
Too often it has been a battlefield over which first one and then 
the other element has flaunted its temporary triumph. The 
Elizabethan stage was by no means the austere affair of bare 
boards and a passion that our more puritanical reformers pre- 
tend, and it affords no legitimate precedent for skeletal 
Shakespeare. But it was a theatre in which the spoken word 
was predominant, the poetry painted the picture and the actor 
dominated the scene. Towards the end of the last century, 
however, the spectacular element had so far gained the upper 
hand that Shakespeare’s texts were slaughtered to suit the 
scene-shifters. The very proper reaction to this has, like most 
reactions, gone careering towards the opposite extreme. To 
hear some enthusiasts talk, and managements who need to 
economize on production costs are unlikely to discourage them, 
you might suppose that there was something immoral about 
sumptuous settings for Shakespeare. In fact, the only sane 
objective for Shakespearian producers in the twentieth century 
is to create a new synthesis of speech and spectacle. To do this 
it is necessary to reinterpret the second term. The nineteenth 
century notion that the true end of scenic art was to lend an air 
of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narra- 
tive by a precise archzological and chronological pedantry was 
possible only in a time of dramatic decadence. The ultimate 
objective is nothing less than the visual equivalent of the 
dramatic poem itself. Only an artist who has had a clear vision 
of the values, the dominant symbols and the inner movement 
of a Shakespearian play can hope to create a setting for it that 
is not, in the last analysis, a nuisance. Even on the modern 
stage the technical difficulties of doing so may be virtually 
insuperable. 

The stage’s extremity is the screen’s opportunity. Compara- 
tively speaking, the camera has no visual obstacles to overcome, 
it need never face a producer with the choice between con- 
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tinuity of speech and action and the fullest variety of illustrative 
or interpretative scenery. What an opportunity; and at the same 
time, what a temptation. Every art has not only its true centre, 

but the bias it was born with. Drama, as the art of the spoken 
word, tends to look down on decor as an incidental trimming. 

The originally mute cinema habitually regards dialogue as a 
mere auxiliary to photogenic action, and like the fidgety 
adolescent it is cannot keep still for a moment without feeling 
uncomfortable. If, in the popular poll, the eyes have it — and to 
see what ugly rubbish they will put up with rather than read or 
listen it is only necessary to look in on the average television 
play, which seems to attain the visual standards of a poor 
supporting film of some fifteen or twenty years ago — that is 
because our shallowly extraverted age seems to have no 
philosophy of the relative importance and right relationship of 
the inner and outer aspects of experience, and what is worse no 
real sense of it. This sense, quite as much as the particular 
facilities offered by various artistic media, should guide our 
use of verbal and visual resources in the performing arts. 
However much it may have surprised the sort of theorists who 
are really only talkative technicians, the most completely 
successful stage productions of Shakespeare in recent years have 
been those in which the visual patterns partly translated the 
verbal ones into their own medium. Conversely, the best 
Shakespearian films have not been those of Orson Welles, who 
at least interpreted them in what were regarded as the more 
cinematic terms, but those of Olivier and Mankiewicz, where 
the characters were allowed to pause and think aloud without 
having their soliloquies sliced or spoken against a background 
that was constantly calling attention to itself by showing itself 
off from different angles every other moment. 

If, as I think cannot be too often repeated, the film can never 
compete with the stage as a medium of dramatic art, of which 
the essence lies in the relationship that can be established 
between the actor and the audience in whose actual presence 
he is performing, it could, in my opinion, produce more com- 
plete integrations of verbal and visual image than any stage 
production, though there is always the danger of over- 
interpretation, of providing a sort of strip-cartoon equivalent to 
the rising tide of footnotes on which Shakespeare’s lines float 
uneasily in the more learned modern editions. Renato Castel- 
lani’s film of Romeo and Juliet is, howéver, the modern equiva- 
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lent to the Irving or Tree stage production of half a century ago. 
Spectacle comes first and foremost, and the text is cut and 
altered to fit. The formula for this film is most eloquently, 
though perhaps not intentionally, expressed in the omission 
from the programme of Shakespeare’s name. We are told that 
Romeo and Juliet has been ‘adapted for the Screen and Directed 
by Renato Castellani’. We are told the names of the actors and 
of the photographers, costumiers, recording staff and musicians. 
But nobody thought of mentioning the Mr W. S. who wrote 
most of the dialogue, though not all of it, and whose rather 
wordy shooting script was pretty drastically pruned and 
amended. ‘Shakespeare’s play’, Castellani explained in London 
to a reporter, ‘was not real enough for the vast cinema 
audiences. Certain dialogue written by Shakespeare was too 
theatrical. I want the public to believe that Romeo and Juliet 
really existed.’ There is, of course, a pleasant irony about all 
this. The story that Shakespeare derived from Luigi da Porto 
and Matteo Bandello has simply been reclaimed as Italian 
property by their countryman who has made as free use of the 
English version as Shakespeare, and Arthur Brooke before him, 
did of the Italian tales. 

At any rate the motto of this beautiful film might well be 
that of the second line of the prologue: ‘In fair Verona where 
we lay our scene.’ Castellani lays his scene there to such effect 
that fair Verona is the indubitable star of the film. That is what 
one remembers first and last. Not a line that is spoken, not any- 
thing the actors do, but the sheer loveliness of Verona. From 
the first scene, where we mingle with the crowd thronging 
through the high gate of the city to the market square, down 
the great cascades of stone steps where the factions clatter in 
pursuit of each other, in the majestic court of justice and the 
chambers and terraces of the Capulet palace, through the cool 
cloisters and chapels of the Franciscan friars to the great 
cathedral aisles and funeral vaults in which the tragedy 
culminates, this is the story of Verona, a symphony in stone. 
Costumes and colours and the art of the camera combine to 
people this superb setting with something of the glow and 
splendour of Italian Renaissance painting. The richness is so 
overwhelming that, after nearly two and a half hours of it, a 
critic may find himself echoing Macbeth’s ‘mine eyes are made 
the fools o’ th’ other senses, or else worth all the rest’. Will 
people really go on squinting at Shakespeare through the fish 
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tanks of television, or sitting through the ghastly vulgarities of 
Hollywood Biblical epics, after seeing this film? No doubt they 
will, but they will no longer be without a standard by which to 
know that they are putting up with something less than second 
best. 

But that is to salute spectacle in its own right. There is still 
the question of interpreting Shakespeare’s tragedy. The illumi- 
nating comparison, I think, is with the superb scenes in colour 
photography in the Russian film that gave us excerpts of the 
Prokofiev ballet Romeo and Juliet, danced with incomparable 
grace by Galina Ulanova. Here a breath-taking stage spectacle 
actually accelerated the swift dramatic movement of the story. 
Castellani’s spectacle slows it down at every turn. More than 
that, he dismembers Shakespeare’s scenes as he goes along, 
thereby robbing them of meaning. Take the first scene of the 
play, for example. The direction is: Enter Sampson and Gregory, 
with swords and bucklers. Their skirmish is, in fact, the forerunner 
of the fatal fight in which Mercutio and Tybalt are later slain. 
But in Castellani’s film neither man is armed. Sampson is a 
servant carrying a basket of logs, and with one of these he kills 
Abraham, of the house of Montague. This links visually not 
with the death of Tybalt but with Romeo’s killing of Paris, 
done in the film by one blow with a huge candlestick. And it is 
not a significant link, for the death of Paris is not part of the 
feud and the death of Tybalt is. Nor do Benvolio and Tybalt 
join in this first brawl, followed by Capulet and Montague 
with their wives and parted, temporarily at least, by the 
intervention of the Duke himself. Instead there is a pursuit to 
the Capulets’ house, where the second fight takes place, and we 
first see the Duke in his own court, where he is warning Monta- 
gue and Capulet against further violence. Finally, Romeo does 
not enter on the very scene of the fight, but is discovered in yet 
another place, the fields outside the city, thus substituting 
pastoral for the ominous prelude to tragedy. 

With not only the Queen Mab speech but the chaffing of the 
Nurse cut, Mercutio hardly lives at all before he dies. The 
glimpses we do get of him, as played by an Italian actor, suggest 
an ancestor of Chico Marx. There are no masquers either to be 
welcomed to the Capulet ball; Romeo gate-crashes by the side 
door. Rosaline is there to hand Romeo a visor and tell him in 
very blank verse to ‘Put on the mask and leave this place at 
once.” Juliet, whose mother calls her away before Romeo can 
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kiss her, returns asking rather peevishly ‘Where’s he gone?’ and 
shows no apparent interest in the other departing gentlemen. 
Most of the foreboding notes have disappeared from the text, 
there is no glimpse of starry sky in the balcony scene, Juliet 
pours out the drug from the vial into a glass as though taking 
medicine, and — another dramatic balance missed — Romeo 
buys no poison from an apothecary, but is content to stab 
himself in the tomb. On the other hand, Castellani has 
expanded to an episode the misadventure of Friar John that 
causes the letter to go astray. Some of these points, and it would 
be possible to make as many more, are not alterations made in 
the interests of spectacle, and I am afraid they therefore show 
that the adapter’s failure to grasp the pattern of the tragedy 
goes deeper. Some of his inventions are, however, excellent. A 
massive iron grille separates Romeo and Juliet as the Friar 
marries them, a visible symbol of the barrier between their 
loves. And Juliet’s wedding dress is hung on a basket-work lay 
figure which somehow looks like a hollow mockery, a sinister 
forewarning of the young bride dead and shrunken to a 
skeleton. 

Not much acting has been called for, and not much supplied. 
The camera is almost a substitute for it, so rich are the visual 
impressions. Repose, certain angles of the head and occasional 
pleasure or agitation are almost all that the director seems to 
have required of his players. When one recalls John Barry- 
more’s crazy delivery of the Queen Mab lines, in the American 
film of Romeo and Juliet twenty years ago, and the superbly sharp 
speech that matched the skilled swordsmanship of Basil 
Rathbone’s Tybalt — I am interested to see from a recent book 
that these are the performances that remain fresh in Paul 
Dehn’s memory too — one realizes how much is missing from 
Castellani’s film. To be sure there is Sir John Gielgud to speak 
the prologue. Unfortunately nothing in the subsequent film 
comes anywhere near that masterly miniature. Susan Shentall 
speaks Juliet sensibly and sensitively, but her voice is breathy 
and apparently limited in range. Among other cuts she loses 
her denunciation of the Nurse — Pandar’s indubitable prede- 
cessor — ‘Ancient damnation!’ No one could say that of Flora 
Robson’s Nurse, anyway, who is a dear old soul. So is Mervyn 
Johns’s Friar Laurence, what with starting lines three times 
over, having a little Latin back-chat with the brothers and 
keeping a pet rabbit. Norman Wooland plays Paris as though 
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he were still playing Horatio in Olivier’s film, and that is about 
all except for Sebastian Cabot’s Capulet, an inflated Philip 
Harben. There is still Romeo to be considered, or what. Mer- 
cutio called (though not in this version) Romeo without a roe. 
Laurence Harvey is not exactly fishified, but he never suggests 
a grand passion. Indeed both lovers fail to generate the creative 
ecstasy that, even in death, brings together the sundered 
families. This is traditionally suggested by allowing the dead 
lovers to lie one across the other in what is half an embrace. In 
the film they both die on the floor and are neatly laid out side 
by side in the cathedral when the reconciliation of their fathers 
takes place. No wonder nobody says anything about purneP 
solid gold statues to them. Even Oscars would scarcely be 
deserved. 

The limitations of Mr Harvey’s Romeo have been under- 
lined by his stage performance of the same part at Stratford this 
year. He quite simply failed to fill it. It is time the Old Vic 
dropped its emergency measure of giving leading roles to film 
stars because they have the largest following; and perhaps the 
failure of Laurence Harvey’s Romeo will warn the Stratford 
Governors in time. The real and very considerable virtues of 
the Stratford Romeo and Juliet lay mainly in the production 
rather than the acting. So do the real qualities of Castellani’s 
film. But in the significant use of spectacle Glen Byam Shaw 
with much more limited visual resources makes rings round the 
Italian. He employs a single permanent setting with slight 
variations for such scenes as the bedroom and the tomb. This 
structure in light wood drew various sallies from the critics. It 
was like a bathing pool in the Home Counties, they said, it was 
the utility furniture centre of Renaissance Italy. That it 
embodied any particular conception of the action of the 
tragedy was not suggested in any of the notices that came my 
way. Yet unless I am very much mistaken there was such an 
idea, not just about the stage mechanics, but of the pattern of 
the play. It could be argued that if the idea did not get over, it 
was a failure. But many things affect the experience of an 
audience of which they are not conscious. A spectator, other 
than a very observant professional critic or an electrician, who 
noted every lighting change in a production would almost 
certainly not be living in the performance as, fortunately, it is 
possible for most of us to do most of the time. 

The Stratford setting consisted of two-storey buildings, one 
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at either side of the stage and set well back. These were made 
to suggest the ‘two houses’ whose factions immediately swarmed 
on to the stage from either side. The Prince made an effective 
central entrance to part them — temporarily at least. But, of 
course, the real problem is not to part the Montagues and the 
Capulets, but to bring them together. The setting hinted how 
this might be done. For over the heads of the fighting and 
quarrelling men the gulf between the houses was bridged by a 
curved balcony supported on light pillars so that there was a 
clear view of the sky above and below the balcony. This, to 
labour the point, was the level of love, where humanity was 
already half in heaven. The problem that was insoluble on the 
lower level of violence did not exist.on the level of love. But 
there was no raising one weight without lowering another as 
sacrificial counterbalance. At first Juliet came down to the lower 
level and danced in the ball. How cleverly Mr Byam Shaw 
made the dispute between Capulet and Tybalt over Romeo’s 
presence flare across the forestage, drowning the harmonies of 
the dance, hiding the graceful wheel of girls. Then in the 
orchard, with two stars showing briefly below the balcony, 
Romeo strained upwards to where Juliet stood on the balcony 
over his head, He climbed up to that balcony to descend with 
her to the bedchamber that would also be the tomb, and there 
the marriage of love and death was consummated. And so the 
pattern filled out to its inevitable end. On the level of violence 
Mercutio and Tybalt were killed and presently Romeo and 
Juliet lay there self-slaughtered with the Friar kneeling beside 
them. He had gone to and fro across the lower forestage like an 
old mole in the ground trying to make a clandestine marriage 
into a happy reconciliation. Above, on the level of love for the 
first time, Montagues and Capulets gazed down on their dead 
children and joined their hands in reconciliation. I cannot 
recall ever having seen this concentration of characters on the 
equivalent of the upper stage in any other production of Romeo 
and Juliet. But I was interested to learn from Nugent Monck 
the other day that he used this device in his productions of the 
tragedy at the Maddermarket Theatre in Norwich. If this is 
not a great conception of Romeo and Juliet and a truly poetic and 
Shakespearian vision of the play that Byam Shaw presented to 
us, then I think we might as well forget about the synthesis of 
speech and spectacle and make the most of Verona with Renato 
Castellani, whose film might almost have ended with the 
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ubiquitous James A. Fitzpatrick bidding a soulful farewell to 
old Verona, city of riot - and romance. 

But in fact it is surely an impressive instance of a production 
Shakespearian in spirit and not only in text. It has been slowly 
dawning on me for some years that Glen Byam Shaw is prob- 
ably the greatest living producer of Shakespeare. That it has 
taken me a long time to realize it is not entirely due to critical 
obtuseness. Byam Shaw is the rarest kind of artist in the theatre, 
the producer who has the humility to let the Shakespearian 
work of art control him, rather than impress his own personality 
on it. The outward sign of this is that when Byam Shaw invents 
a little piece of stage business we don’t say ‘that’s good, I’ve 
never seen that done before’ — we say ‘of course’ and as likely 
as not suppose that this detail has always been there where it 
obviously belongs. 

There are further Shakespeare films on the way of which 
fairly high hopes may be reasonably entertained. Sir Laurence 
Olivier has conscripted virtually all the theatrical nobility for 
Richard III, Robert Helpmann is to tackle The Tempest, and 
Michael Redgrave presumably still hopes to film Antony and 
Cleopatra in Italy. One can sympathize with the determination 
of some of our leading Shakespearian actors not to fall into the 
hands of the ordinary commercial film producer. But it is un- 
likely that the completely satisfying Shakespeare film will be 
made by an actor who is starring in it. When are the studios 
going to send for Glen Byam Shaw? 











CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — I applaud Mr Stanley Alderson’s desire, in his article 
on ‘Equality and Responsibility’ in your October number, to 
find some way out of the dilemma of South Africa’s opposition 
to the Gold Coast or Nigeria achieving the same status as 
herself. He is right to stress the need for some agreed procedure 
whereby newly independent countries can be admitted to the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. But he is mistaken 
on one point, and another of his points is extremely 
arguable. : 

He is quite wrong in his assertion that ‘a Governor-General 
is in fact a representative of the Imperial Government... 
appointed by the Crown on the advice of the British Prime 
Minister’. The Imperial Conference of 1926 declared that a 
Governor-General was not the representative of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain or of any department of that 
Government; he was the representative of His Majesty alone 
(Cmd. 2768, p. 16). The Imperial Conference of 1930 went 
further and declared that a Governor-General should be 
appointed by His Majesty on the advice of His Majesty’s 
Ministers in the Dominion concerned (Cmd. 3717, p. 27). 
There is ample evidence that in fact Governors-General do not 
act as representatives of the British Government. That was one 
of their functions before 1926; but it is now carried out by U K 
High Commissioners. 

The other point is that Mr Alderson continually equates 
‘Dominion status’ with what may be called ‘member status’ - 
i.e., membership of a Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference. This is not necessarily the case. It can be argued that a 
colony such as the Gold Coast may be granted Dominion status 
by Britain, in the sense of full self-government as defined in the 
Statute of Westminster, but that this does not automatically 
involve membership of the Prime Ministers’ Conference. The 
granting of Dominion status is fully within the competence of 
the British Parliament, and requires no concurrence from the 
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other member nations of the Commonwealth. The Gold Coast 
could acquire full Dominion status, in the sense that it was fully 
responsible for its own laws, defence, etc., and then find that it 
was excluded from the Prime Ministers’ Conference, a body 
which presumably (since we know so little about its procedure) 
makes its own rules about membership. There would be great 
and justifiable resentment from the Gold Coast and elsewhere, 
but the fact remains that one can imagine an ex-colony being 
fully independent, and sharing the Crown with Britain, yet not 
attending the Conferences. It would have the substance of 
independence, but not the cachet of equality that arises from 
acknowledgment by the member nations of the Commonwealth. 
The two things are separate, although until now each has 
accompanied the other. 
Yours faithfully, 


Bruce MILLER. 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
October 6, 1954. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — Mr Geoffrey Wagner was not soundly enough beaten 
at his private school. In his article in your October issue — the 
very issue in which he takes Mr Stephen Spender so sternly to 
task - Mr Wagner begins a footnote as follows: 

‘Since writing this, a merger has been announced . . .” 

I feel that there is no need to follow Mr Wagner into the 
byways of syntactical pedagogy, but that he will see where his 
error lies if I take the liberty of paraphrasing a song from Mr 
Disney’s Dumbo (Mr Wagner is, I understand, something of an 
authority on the cinema) : 


I think I done seen about everything 
When I see a merger write. 


Yours faithfully, 


GERALD KAUFMAN. 
81 GRANGE AVENUE, LEEDS 7. 
October 4, 1954- 
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A HANDFUL OF BLACKBERRIES. By Ignazio Silone. (Jonathan 
Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Ten years ago in Rome there used to be animated discussions about 
two political figures who had just returned to Italy - Palmiro 
Togliatti and Ignazio Silone. They had once been closely associated 
in the Communist Party and both reputations had been built up in 
exile. Togliatti had spent some fifteen years in Moscow, people said 
he was more Russian than Italian, and admirers added that he was 
the only foreigner whom Stalin addressed familiarly. Silone had an 
enormous reputation in England and America as a writer, but 
Italian critics hated the very idea of him. One of them once told me 
that they would accept everything from the Alleati save the idea that 
Silone had written readable books. There was 4 certain amount of 
jealousy around, of course, because Italian writers only really arrive 
when they have been translated into French and English. But 
maldicenza seeps out of the Aurelian walls in Rome. People also said 
that he looked like a Swiss businessman, and anyway Silone wasn’t 
his real name, his father was called Tranquilli. Togliatti was at least 
the real name of Togliatti, though he had often gone under the name 
of Ercole (Hercules). 

Absurd, uncomfortable and hopeful days those were in Italy. 
Silone had little political standing and no followers — Togliatti was 
fortunate and assured of the leadership of what was already called 
one of the three ‘mass parties’. The Communist leader was also 
Minister for Grace and Justice, and no politician save Sforza had 
greater charm for those Allied officers who were struggling with the 
intricacies of Italian political intrigue, and the hostility and distrust 
of the Allied forces above them. I remember the gentle wit in 
Togliatti’s soft voice as he told about the riots in Regina Caeli 
(‘Queen of Heaven’ is the name of the main prison in Rome) and 
how neither warders nor police dared enter and confront the furious 
criminals who protested at being held in the same penitentiary as 
Fascists. Then, I forget how, the conversation turned to Silone. I 
half expected the change that came over Togliatti’s face and voice, 
for though I often wondered how much he believed in the new Faith, 
he is a man who has never failed to act as if he believed in it, als ob. 
If Togliatti ever came to power, I realized, Silone’s life wouldn’t be 
worth ten lire. We were back in the age of theological hatreds that 
racked Edmund Campion in London and burnt Giordano Bruno in 
Rome. 
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The Communist Party will never forgive Silone, the supreme 
renegade in Italy. The Englishman or the American cannot even 
begin to conceive what it means to leave the Party in a country 
where its membership is greater than anywhere else in the West. 
The Party has been associated with all the details of the ex-member’s 
life: his friends, his contacts are all based on the Faith. If he leaves, 
he is ostracized and a stupendous machinery of propaganda and lies 
is set into operation to destroy him. No wonder if he himself in his 
turn becomes bitter and suspicious. The Italian writer Elio Vittorini 
has had the same experience as Silone. 

Problems of Party psychology are the real background of Silone’s 
new novel. Rocco de Donatis, a Communist of some standing, has 
lost his faith. The Party clericals find out and use all the ways in 
their power to hound him down. As Italy isn’t yet behind the Iron 
Curtain they can’t seize him physically, or even separate him from 
his mistress; but for a while they make the latter spy on him and use 
her as a tool for denouncing him. 

It isn’t a good novel, for two reasons. One is that Silone himself 
enters into it too much, he is too patently using the form of the novel 
to put across a satire that it cannot carry. The other is that the 
construction is anemic. There are good scenes, good as satire, but 
the whole is tied up with string, and the élan of Foniamara is 
somehow missing. 

The satire is reserved for Communist types. There is Don Alfredo 
Esposito, a former Fascist tax collector who has now become a local 
Communist leader in one of those dilapidated villages that still 
preserve the outlook of the old Bourbon kingdom. This is a fair 
enough portrait, as indeed Fascism and Communism and alas, 
Christianity itself, are to the arriviste essentially means for his own 
advancement. But I am not quite happy about the way Esposito 
originally became famous - by pleasing the ex-Duce. ‘He had 
plucked a live hen, swiftly and completely, without provoking the 
slightest complaint on her part and indeed to her visible satisfaction’. 
Fascist Gerarchi used to do things almost as silly or horrible as this 
in the company of the virile Chief, but if I am right about the 
symbolism (plucking equals collecting taxes, the willing hen equals 
the poor defeated taxpayers), is it not a trifle heavy-handed for a 
novel? Another example of a Communist type is the ‘Red Church- 
woman’. She is one of those hundreds of thousands of muddled 
Italian voters who cast their choice for Giuseppe (unsure whether 
he is Saint Joseph or Giuseppe Garibaldi, the emblem of the Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers — indeed it must be admitted that in 
these days of mass-produced art they look rather alike in their 
portraits). 

The Divine Saviour had appeared to her clad in a long red robe. He 

did not utter a word, but He showed His heart, on which the new 











symbols of the Hammer and Sickle were engraved in gold. The Red 
Churchwoman immediately ran to tell her confessor and the secre- 
tary at Party headquarters about the miraculous apparition. Both of 
them, but not for the same reasons, besought her not to divulge the 
news. 


The Party spies are true spies of the well-known Fascist-Communist 


type. 

The dialogue is mainly between Communism and Catholicism, 
both in confused primitive forms, and this too is legitimate, as these 
are the two main forces in Italy, and pretty well everything else is 
squeezed in between them. And as to this the situation is anyway 
much more truly presented by Silone than in that over-rated book 
by the near-Fascist Guareschi - Don Camillo. In the dissension 
between the two, Silone’s sympathies are unmistakably on the side 
of Catholicism, so much so that some readers have wondered 
whether he is on the point of joining the Church. I do not think this 
necessarily follows, however. On the political plane the majority of 
Italians, if faced with a choice between the Vatican and the 
Kremlin, will surely choose the Vatican. This view is taken by 
Liberals and by democratic Socialists, who nevertheless dislike 
intensely nearly everything that the Vatican stands for. That is to 
say, though they very much criticize the excesses of the Catholic 
party in Italy, they think it is in no way the danger to freedom 
(their own freedom) that Communism is. 

I think this common-sense point needs emphasizing now and 
again, lest we forget it. Silone’s priests are on the whole not un- 
sympathetic. They have the vices that we do not mind very much - 
as with Don Giustino Tarocchi, who acts as midwife and doctor as 
well as priest, and is an expert in accouchements, being often the 
father of the baby born. And they have a good deal of that easy- 
going tolerance which is characteristic of many country clergymen 
in Italy. Standards of discipline, education and moral estimates are 
all rather different in the South. Indeed it is in the treatment of his 
religious characters, such as Don Nicola and the dying Jew Stern, 
that we can best see Silone’s own attitude to religion, which (apart 
from his anti-Communism) seems to me the gist of what Silone wants 
to express. The author is a profoundly religious man, and his sense 
of Gospel Christianity is one of the things that separate him from 
most of his Italian contemporaries. He may well, throughout his life, 
have sought a concrete faith — in the search his Communist experi- 
ence (vide ‘The God that Failed’) would then only have been one 
episode. (It is notable that in this book Communism is always 
presented as a dogmatic faith that people swallow whole - an evil 
and twisted faith.) Or it may be that he has always had an ‘intuition 
of a spiritual destiny in man’ or an ‘ethical passion’ which he sought 
to express first in one form then in another. (Rocco, the hero, was 
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expected to become a priest before he joined the Party.) This kind 
of anguish makes Silone seem typically modern and perhaps 
explains why he is more widely read outside Italy than most other 
Italians. Probably the Italian who came nearest to him was the late 
Professor Ernesto Bonaiuti, a scholar and priest who was unfrocked 
by the Vatican for Modernism. But Silone has also a certain kinship 
with some of the so-called ‘left-wing’ Catholics in France who have 
no real parallel in Italy, where religion tends to be so much less 
‘educated’ and so much more formalistic. 
BerNarRD WALL. 


THE KING MY BROTHER. By Cyril Hughes Hartmann. (Heine- 
mann, 215.) 

International politics, both past and present, have so stupifying an 
effect on my mind that most written accounts of their intricacies 
are to me only a little less baffling than those forms on which the 
Inland Revenue begs us to reveal the source of our incomes. I was 
therefore astonished to find, on reaching the end of The King My 
Brother, that I understood, at any rate temporarily, what the Secret 
Treaty of Dover was about. Astonished and also very grateful, 
which may be the reason why I incline to approve of the Treaty; 
Mr Hartmann having made clear to me the gist of that famous 
transaction, I feel in honour bound, almost, to accept his opinion of 
its merits. 

Still, when it comes to discussing the ethics, or the wisdom, of this 
old Stuart-Bourbon entente, I think it better to stay on the fence, 
where, safe from blundering, I can concentrate on the human 
beings who are, after all, the heart of this enchanting book’s matter. 
What the King of England and the King of France laid their heads 
together about in the late 1660’s is history, and history is not every- 
one’s cup of tea; but what Charles II and his sister Henriette, 
Duchess of Orleans, said to each other in their letters is a study of 
mankind, so ‘proper’ and so engaging, that it must surely charm 
even those to whom the past is —- as Harriette Wilson might have put 
it ~ a dead bore. 

Although the Duchess, Charles’s younger sister, and sister-in-law 
to Louis XIV of France, was an important enough architect of the 


| Secret Treaty for it to have been sub-titled Le Traité de Madame, she 


was not one of those dogged intrigueuses, who, as Madame de Lieven 
did, meddle in politics for the sake of flattering their own self- 
importance. From her letters it is clear that Madame’s chief interest 
in the affair sprang from personal affection; a desire to oblige her 
brother-in-law being plainly subservient to a determination to serve 
her brother. 
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Family solidarity apart, these two Stuarts were bound together 
by a love which, in each case, the pattern of their lives had intensi- 
fied. To Henriette, a faithful wife to her most unrewarding husband, 
Charles represented that figure, so essential to women, a man to 
look after; all the little attentions and tendernesses that the epicene 
Orleans had no use for, she diverted, in spirit, to her brother who, 
being not only a rake but a king, and also extremely intelligent, 
knew, and few better, the value of affection without any strings to 
it. Though the Channel lay between them, this brother and sister 
were ever loving companions. 

They both wrote admirable letters, and how well these have been 
used by Mr Hartmann, who, leaving Charles and Henriette to speak 
for themselves, has so persuasively, and with the true scholar’s hand, 
filled in the background. 

It is a background thronged with figures, and among them that 
misdirected but appealing young man, James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, stands out very pleasantly. He visits the French Court (one 
recalls Madame de Sevigné’s ‘the Duke of Monmouth, looking 
handsomer than ever’), captivates Madame and is himself capti- 
vated by her, but on returning home has to be scolded by Charles 
for forgetting to write her a ‘roofer’. He appears again at New- 
market races, where the Abbé Pregnani, a French emissary with a 
self-advertised flair for astrology, relies for hot tips on the stars, but, 
so the King tells his sister, ‘had the ill-luck to foretell wrong three 
times together, and James believed him so much as he lost his money 
on the same score’. 

Poor Monmouth! At Newmarket, all he lost was his money, but 
in the end that too ready belief in those who predicted his good 


fortune was to strip him of everything, even life. 
Aubrey Lucas. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY IN EUROPE 1848-1918. By 
A. J. P. Taylor. (Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 638. 30s.) 

Mr. Taylor is our most accomplished diplomatic historian and, with 
Mr Trevor Roper, the leading exponent of hard-headed realism in 
analysing historical trends and political affairs. Both traits go to- 
gether; Realpolitik is applied realism, and realism is easiest to apply 
in ‘foreign’ affairs, i.e. in dealing with countries other than one’s 
own. Home politics are invariably tainted with emotionalism; foreign 
affairs are, or were until yesterday, the domain of pure statecraft. 
Raison d’ éat is a concept as old as the European state system; indeed 
its emergence as a guiding principle accompanied the birth of the 
genuinely sovereign state in the age of absolutism, after the passions 
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of the ‘wars of religion’ had exhausted themselves. The absolutist 

governments which signed the peace of Westphalia in 1648 had 

freed themselves from the straitjacket of principle: Richelieu subsi- 

dized the German Protestants, while suppressing Protestantism at 

home; the Catholic League conspired against the Habsburgs. Such 

freedom from prejudice has remained the ideal of diplomats 

and diplomatic historians down to our own age. Now and then, as 

with Bismarck, it is realized; the kind of international order which 

then emerges for a while looks stable to subsequent ages, although 

on closer inspection it is seen to resemble a nuclear system held to- 

gether—i.e. prevented from exploding ~only by the constant manipu- 

lation of a precarious balance. When the balance breaks down. 
because one of the component parts has swerved from its course the 

entire system explodes and Realpolitik ceases to be practicable. It then 

becomes the business of diplomatic historians to identify the cause of 
breakdown and by ap tontin to propose the construction of a new 

and stabler balance. 

Mr Taylor’s theme is the dissolution of the post-Napoleonic 
order, although his actual starting-point is the revolutionary up- 
heaval of 1848, which delivered the first serious shock to that edifice. 
Quite logically he ends his account in 1918, when the system was 
swept away for good. He might have placed more emphasis on the 
intrinsic connexion between the unsuccessful attempt at democratic 
reconstruction in 1848 and the catastrophic sequel to world war 
seventy years later. But that would have brought ‘domestic’ politics 
into the centre of the picture and spoilt the symmetry of an elegant 
intellectual construction which, for all its sophistication, rests 
upon the traditional concepts of diplomatic history. In Mr 
Taylor’s account the European system of the nineteenth century is 
seen to operate in conformity with the logic of ‘pure’ statecraft. Not 
that he is unaware of the anonymous forces — social, political, eco- 
nomic — with which statesmanship had to contend; but what matters 
to him (what mattered also, we may be sure, to the protagonists) is 
the way in which fixed national and territorial interests assert them- 
selves through all the permutations of war, defeat, revolution, and 
change of government. Austria, Prussia (subsequently Germany) 
and Russia; Britain, France, Italy, and the minor Powers, combine 
with and against one another, maintain a balance, shift from one 
camp to the other, measure their forces, pursue their interests, be- 
tray or desert their allies or their alleged principles, in an endless 
dance of molecular entities held together by a balance which always 
threatens to break down, and which eventually does break down, to 
the great astonishment of all concerned, save the general staffs and 
the professional diplomats, who had known all along how precarious 
it really was. And even these professionals were taken unawares by 
the violence of the explosion, and quite incapable of directing the 
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destructive energies accumulated during the preceding age of rela- 
tive peace and intensive industrialization. On this analysis there is | 
little point in searching for the origins of the so-called Great War of 
1914-18; the war was inherent in the system, and the system was | 
brought to an end by the war. 

No doubt this is true; and it should be added that Mr Taylor’s © 
mastery of the sources is such as to discourage all but the most | 
heavily armour-plated specialists from trying to challenge him on his 
chosen ground. (Not that he is difficult to read; far from it — he ex- 
cels in lucid compression.) One’s reservations about the picture he” 
draws concern the limitations of his method. There is something to © 
be said for abstracting from issues and influences other than those | 
that habitually enter calculations of Realpolitik; but abstractions 
must be viewed as such. In reading this brilliant shorthand account ~ 
of European politics from 1848 to 1918 one is conscious of a pattern ” 
which sociologists (to say nothing of pseudo-philosophical synthesizers _ 
a la Toynbee) are liable to miss; but one is conscious, too, of a great” 
deal that is, left out or taken for granted. The balance of power 
doubtless constituted a self-perpetuating mechanism which enforced | 
certain standards of conduct on the Powers; and when it broke | 
down - in the last analysis, according to Mr Taylor, because Ger-~ 
many could not or would not accept a subordinate place in Europe= — 
there was no escape from general war. But the fact that the system © 
was shaken in 1848 and then destroyed in 1918 — both years of revo= 7 
lution — indicates that its operation was equally conditioned by an | 
internal balance of forces: specifically, by the ability of the tradi- | 
tional ruling classes to manipulate the new industrial society. The ~ 
epoch of William II was, among others, an age in which the rem= | 
nants of an aristocratic society tried to exploit the ‘productive forces’ 
of an emerging social order which could no longer be governed in the © 
ancient manner. Mr Taylor admits this for Austria-Hungary, and © 
for the nationalities problem generally, but the principle has wider 
application. Then, were not those people — socialists like Parvus and ~ 
imperialists like Joseph Chamberlain — justified who around 1900 
saw a growing disharmony between the new economic forces and the 
structure of the traditional national state? Mr Taylor, like a good 7 
left-wing liberal, tends to regard imperialism as a nuisance. Was it 
not rather, as Trotsky put it during the First World War, a conse+ | 
quence of the rebellion of the ‘productive forces’ against the strait 
jacket of the European state system? Such questions do not detract — 
from the value of Mr Taylor’s work, which will hold its own for a” 
long time as a matchless introduction to the subject. They merely 


suggest that his method, like all methods, has its limitations. 
G. L. A. 








